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THE THREE-HORSE TERM. 


The Proper Manner of Fixing 
the Reins and Driving 
the Team. 








BY GEO. T. PETTIT, 


R. COTTON, Stark, 
Kan., who has read 
my article on list- 
ing, writes me: “I 
have never listed 
any corn, and there 
is another thing I 
do not understand. 
In working three horses to the lister, how 
do you fix the lines to drive them, es- 
— when you have three young 
iorses, as I have, that would just as soon 
run away as not. Be sure and answer 
in an article, for I am not the only one 
who doesn’t know.” 

There are several ways of attaching 
the lines to work three horses abreast. 
Fig. 1 represents the plan that we have 
always used with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Each horse is under equal con- 
trol, which is important when, as in list- 
ing, the outside horses take the furrow 
alternately. 














Fra. 1, 


Have the check lines on the outside 
horses, same as if they were to be hitched 
together, but snap the checks to the bit 
of middle horse. Attach a good pliable 
hitching strap to the inside bit ring of 
each outside horse, and tie these straps 
to the hame rings on middle horse. If 
you want the horses to work well apart 
make checks long and tie straps long. 
If close together, shorten checks and 
straps. Referring to the cut, b, b, 6 rep- 
resents the bits, ¢, ¢ the checks, s, s straps, 
and /, 2 lines. It is of course more diffi- 
cult to hold three than two horses, such 
as my correspondent describes, and I 
would use the J. I. C. or some similar 
bits until they get the wire edge worn 
off. These bitscan now be had at most any 
harness store, and are a grand thing for 

though I would not use them 


1) 
pulicrs 


more than necessary. It is safe to say 
that after a few days’ work on the lister 
those colts will not feel so much like 
running away. 

| use these lines in plowing, and har- 
rowing also, where the turning is some- 


times to the right and sometimes to the 
left. On the self-binder, however, where 
the turning is all to the left, I find it is 
more convenient to use ordinary check 
ines on the tongue horses, tying the off 
one’s hitching strap at the point where 
the backband joins the tug on the mid- 
dle horse’s harness, and then put a 
jocky stick from his bit to middle horse’s 
hame, 





FIG. 2, 


_ While I am on this subject of work- 
Ing horses, I will tell the readers of 
Tur AMERICAN Farner how we pre- 
vent those miserable little bot flies from 
Worrying our horses when at work by 
dabbing up under their jaws. Have an 
extra throatlatch for each bridle. ‘These 
ean be readily made at home, if neces- 


the leg of a pair of old overalls will do ; 


> 4 about plowing, while they as evidently 


cut so that when hemmed it will be 14 
inches long, 14 inches wide at top end, 
and seven inches wide at lower end (6, 
Fig. 2). Attach the wide end of this 
to the throatlatch with three rivets. 
Two and one-half inches from lower 
end of cloth attach a light strap 16 
inches long, with buckle. Remove 
regular throatlatch from bridle and put 
this on in its place. Put ends of small 
straps through bit rings, bring around 
under, and buckle very loose. This is 
the only thing we have found that is a 
satisfactory protection against the annoy- 
ance of these pests, which we believe 
are responsible for the ruination of 
more than one horse’s disposition, as well 
as that of his driver. 

We should be very thoughtful for the 
comfort of our good and faithful, 
though much abused, servant, the horse. 
It was Talmage, I think, who said the 
man who will kick a horse ought to be 
kicked by a mule. While it is un- 
doubtedly wrong to kick horses, yet 
this is putting the case rather strong. 
Evidently the doctor has had very little 
experience, either in dealing with re- 
fractory horses or in being kicked by a 
mule. There are bad horses as well as 
bad men, though I believe badness in 
the horse is generally the result of inju- 
dicious handling. Unnecessary whip- 
ping and jerking are about as bad as 
kicking, while overwork is not far be- 
hind. Writing of jerking reminds me 
of a young man I once saw plowing 
with an old horse and a mule. To hear 
the plowman(?) yell one would think 
the team was half a mile away. He 
evidently thought they knew nothing 


knew more than he did. The plow was 
improperly set and its poor running 
qualities were, of course, the fault of 
the team, which was frequently and se- 
verely jerked and told in language 
more forcible than elegant, “ to quit their 
meanness.” But presently a mighty 
jerk the mighty mischief did, for all at 
once, ah, woful case, the lines broke, 
and a dent in the hard ground left un- 
mistakable evidence of the fall of man. 
The poor old team was too jaded to 
run away, but I hope the young man 
learned a lesson and quit his meanness. 


—___.¢__________ 


The Cow Pea. 


The cow pea should be better known 
by every farmer who has land on which 
it will flourish, and this is a question 
mainly of climate, as the cow pea will 
do well wherever the weather will allow 
it. How far north it will grow with 
success remains to be settled, but there 
are many who believe that this line 
comes nearly to the shores of Lake Erie. 
The cow pea in many situations is 
better than clover, for it will grow 
luxuriantly in places where clover has a 
tough time making a living. It is a 
more manageable catch crop than 
clover; quite as good, to say the least, 
as a fertilizer, and makes as good hay. 
The peas make excellent hog feed. In 
Louisiana the plant has averaged 21,- 
345 pounds of green vines and 3,414 
pounds of green roots to the acre, mak- 
ing 3,464 pounds of dry matter in the 
vines, and 1,040 pounds in the roots. 
Quantitive analysis showed 65 pounds 
of nitrogen, 20 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 11 pounds of potash to the 
acre, making a fertilizing value of $16. 
It is not expected that the product will 
be as great as this in the North. The 
black pea is believed to be the best for 
Northern planting. In the southern 
half of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ete. , it should 
be sown in June, and it will ripen in 
October. From one to one and a half 
bushels should be sown. broadcast. It 
has no equal as a cleaner-out of weeds. 





Metamorphosed Caterpillars. 


The interesting theory of a caterpillar 
being a connecting link between animal 
and vegetable life has been disposed of 
by a scientific examination of the famous 
wooden caterpillar found in New Zeal- 
and, Tasmania, and other parts of Aus- 
tralasia. This curiosity is a fungus 
plant which grows toa hight of seven 
or eight inches. It usually has a single 
stem, round and covered with brown 
seed. It ends in a curved, worm-like 
point. The root of this queer animal 
plant when pulled up proves to be the 
exact counterpart of a caterpillar three 
or four inches long, though it is only a 
woody, bulbous root. The plant grows 
at the foot of a particular kind of tree, 
the “rata,” and its peculiar formation is 
explained by the fact that the grub of a 
large moth which feeds on this tree bur- 
rows in the ground, and that the seeds 
of the sphseria fungus lodge in the scales 
of the grub. They strike root and trans- 
form the insect into solid wood. Its 
skin is preserved intact, and the rootlets 





tary, out of any convenient, old strap, 1 
& couple of buckles, and two copper | hair-like roots growing out are said to 
Now, take a picce | give a peculiar fierce expression to the 
good drilling, or the unworn side of | wooden worms. 


rivets (a, Fig. 2). 
e (a, Fig. 2) 


only puncture it at the eyes, where the 


THE CAPERCALLY. 


A Fine and New Game Bird 
Recently Introduced 
in America. 








BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 





OR a number of 
years past various 
attempts have been 
made, by those in- 
terested in such 
matters, to ~ intro- 
duce into this 
country different 

kinds of foreign game birds. In cet 

tain instances, and in some localities, 
these enterprises have been quite suc- 
cessful, while on the other hand, there 

are not a few cases of utter failure, a 

fact due to a variety of causes, Some- 

times the climate and food do not agree 
with the newly-introduced species, and 
they die out from being unable to har- 
monize with their changed environment. 
Again, the birds may flourish and mul- 
tiply most rapidly; and to the alarm of 
the agriculturists of the neighborhood 
of the place of their habitat, they are 
found to be very destructive to certain 
of his crops, and a war of extermina- 
tion at once sets in, the result being 
that the species is either wiped out or so 
reduced in numbers that they eventually 
perish anyway. Usually these intro- 
ductions of new game birds to our fauna 
are effected through the efforts of some 
wealthy sportsman or sportsmen, who 
aim to vary the pleasures of the chase 
afforded by the country, and thus pro- 
ceed to increase the list »f procurable 
species, Foreign pheasants, grouse, par- 
tridges, and quails are the most sought- 
after kinds, while snipe, woodcock, and 
sea-fowl being rarely if ever imported. 
Reeently the most notable intro- 
duction of a game bird into this 
country has just been successfully under- 
taken. I refer to the bringing here of 
specimens of the far-famed and almost 
universally known capercally. A live 
brace of these birds reached New York 

from Christiansand, Norway, on May 5. 

They were consigned to the care of the 

Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 

of New York, and were for the Hon. D. 

F. Stillman, of Westerly, R. L, to whom 

they have been forwarded. 








THE CAPERCALLY (COCK AND HEN). 


This superb grouse is one of the 
largest, if not the very largest, living 
member of the family in the known 
world, and is a most magnificent game 
fowl. In addition to my form of spell- 
ing its name here, it has likewise been 
written “caperkally,” and “capercaillie,” 
capereailzie,” and so on; it is also 
known as the cock-of-the-wood, or wood 
grouse, and is the Tetras wrogallas of 
science. 

Birds of this species come to be a 
yard long, and to weigh from 10 to 14 
pounds. The plumage of the cocks is 
a glossy brownish-black, minutely 
speckled with white, the hens being 
mottled. It inhabits the pine forests of 
various parts of Europe, from Lapland 
to northern Italy, Spain, and Greece, 
feeding upon different kinds of berries, 
buds of the birch, fir, and tender leaves 
of other trees. 

My friend, Prof. Alfred Newton, the 
distinguished British ornithologist, has 
said that “He is polygamous, and in 
Spring mounts to the topmost bough of 
a tall tree, whence he challenges all 
comers by extraordinary sounds and 
gestures; while the hens, which are 
much smaller and mottled in color, 
timidly abide below, the result of the 
frequent duels, patiently submitting 
themselves to the victor. While this is 


going on it is the practice of many 
countries, though generally in defiance 
of the law, for the so-called sportsman 
stealthily to draw nigh and with well- 
aimed rifle to murder the principal per- 
former in the scene, The hen makes 





an artless nest on the ground and lays 





therein from seven to nine, or even 
more, eggs. The young are able to fly 
soon after they are hatched, and to- 
wards the end of Summer and begin- 
ning of Autumn, from feeding on the 
fruit and leaves of the bilberries and 
other similar plants which form the 
under covert of the forests, get into ex- 
cellent condition and become good 
eating. 

“Hybrids are very frequently pro- 
duced between the capercally and the 
black grouse (Tetras tetrix),” and the 
attempt is soon to be made to introduce 
this latter beautiful game bird also 
into our country. 

In Sweden the capercally is frequently 
domesticated and kept in special, large 
cages for the purpose, and no doubt the 
same practice can be carried on by our- 
selves. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that sports- 
men will watch the result of the intro- 
duction of this grouse with great in- 
terest, and they may be congratulated, 
perhaps, in the future for the new sport 
it will afford afield. Mr. Stillman will 
ever be given the credit of having made 
the initial effort to extend the range of 
this grand bird to include the forests of 
America. 

Hundreds of the farmers of the 
United States are fond of sport with 
rod and gun during the open game 
geason, and they have everything to 
look for in the introduction of the 
capercally; and, the. species being 
strictly a forest ome, they have nothing 
whatever to dread in se far as any in- 
jury to the prodyce of the farm is con- 
cerned, as a resujt-of its coming here. 





Maryland Agriculture. 


According to. A. B. Howard, jr., 
Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics of Maryland, these was a decrease 
in the production of the:principal cereals 
in Maryland in 1892. The production 
of corn was 12,9500 bushels, of’ 
wheat, 6,992,000, sud of oats; 1,829. 
000 bushels. (‘Phe production of to- 
bacco for 1892 was 22,433 hogsheads, 
about an average erop, though smaller 
than that of the preceding year. The 
consumptive demand for Maryland to- 
bacco can absorb from 30,000 to 35,- 
000 hogsheads, if of average quality and 
containing all grades from the lowest to 
the best. The average yield of tobacco 
in Maryland is about 700 pounds an 
acre, and the ayerage price seven and a 
half cents a pound, the gross revenue to 
the farmer being $52.50 an acre. Al- 
though the cost of making tobacco is 
more than that of any other crop, there 
is no crop raised in southern Maryland 
which will net the farmer as much at 
present prices. The prominent charac- 
teristics of Maryland tobacco are its 
mild, sweet flavor and free burning 
character, making it specially adapted 
for pipe smoking, and it is principally 
consumed in Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. 

There were on farms in Maryland in 
1892 131,450 horses, valued at $10,490,- 
907; 13,487 mules, valued at $1,423,- 
097; 147,541 milch cows, valued at 
$3,867,050; 121,044 oxen and other 
cattle, valued at $2,637,328; 164,680 
sheep, valued at $644,558; 349,975 
hogs, valued at $2,098,449. 

The general condition of live stock in 
Maryland is good, There has been a 
marked improvement in nearly all of 
the Counties of the State in recent years 
and a general tendency to raise none 
but the highest grades. 





The “Jerusalem Artichoke.” 


The continued harping on the s0- 
called “ Jerusalem artichoke” by some 
papers and writers leads us to repeat 
the warning against it that has before 
appeared in THe AMERICAN FARMER 
While it is true that the French raise 
great quantities of it,—they. call it 
“ topinambour ”—whick they sell to the 
alcohol distillers, and while a large 
amount can bé raised on a fertile acre, 
and it will grow without much attention 
from the farmer, it has none of the virt- 
ues that have been claimed for it; and 
whoever tries raising it will likely find 
himself annoyed by a new and very per- 
sistent weed, which he will anathemat- 
ize for years. The plant did not come 
from Jerusalem, and is not an artichoke. 

It is a smaller sunflower with a tuber- 
ous root. An acre of it will not support 
50 hogs durihg a Winter. Its roots lie 
so deep that no selfzespecting hog, 
working on the eight-hour system, will 
go down for them; and besides, in the 
Winter the ground is generally frozen 
so hard that nothing but a mattock in 
the hands of a strong man will reach 
them. © Nea#ly every farm in the cen- 
tral belt of the country has a patch of 
these <u it, and not a little 
trouble is taken to keep them from tak- 
ing possession of all the good land on 
the farm. 


The farmers throughout the Dakotas 





USE FOR SKUNKS. 


When the Animals are Domes- 
ticated They Become Valu- 
able for Their Fur. 








ewe) l IS VERY seldom 
QM] that we have heard 
of skunks being do- 
mesticated, and 
never of their being 
raised for profit. 
Mr. B. R. Buffing- 
ton, who lives near 
St. Clairsville, O., has quite a number 
of domesticated skunks, and his crop 
this year will be over 100. He feeds 
the animals on milk, bread, mush, and 
meat with very satisfactory results. The 
animals are tame and docile, and like to 
be stroked with the hand. A fur sells 
for $1.25, though many of the skunks 
have been sold for house pets. They are 
intelligent and easily trained, and are 
good ratters and mousers. The skunk 
is larger and more beautiful than the 
cat, its hair being long and silky, and 
its curling tail gives it a jaunty and rich 
appearance. 

n connection with this we have re- 
ceived the following communication 
from the gentleman, which more 
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boy I was quite a trapper, and having 
dealt in furs for the last 25 years, I have 
become well acquainted with the habits 
of the skunk. As he is the most profit- 
able -of the fur-bearing animals in this 
vicinity, there is great demand for him, 
and if there is nothing done to prevent 
the rapid consumption of this animal he 
will. soon become extinct. Believing 
that if they were well fed at all seasons 
of the year, properly handled, nothing 
pbut pure blacks bred, and not killed 
until the right season, they would grow 
to greater size and command much 
higher prices. Therefore, I concluded to 
test the matter. Making an earth- 
covered kennel as nearly like their own 
habitation as possible, I set my traps for 
them, retaining only the blacks. 

“ Of course, in handling skunks, as in 
anything else, never take hold of the 
tail end. However, I have overcome 
this difficulty by removing the scent 
(which is an acid contained in a small 
perforated sac) from the kittens when 
they are from two to three months old. 
This requires both knowledge and skill, 
but when once accomplished they make 
nice pets, with their bright black eyes, 
long silken fur, and jaunty, plume-like 
tails, They are good mousers, very 
docile, and much more cleanly than the 
house cat. They are great lovers of 
music, as they will sit up to listen at- 
tentively. The electric light has great 
charm for them, and under its bright 
rays they oftentimes collect in little 
groups, looking up at it as‘if in silent 
admiration. ‘There is no animal more 
playful, and they are as teachable as 
either cat or dog. At present there is 
great demand for my trained kittens, 
which I sell at $5 apiece. 

“ The skunk will eat almost all nitroge- 
nous and carbonaceous foods, and is es- 
pecially fond of the chick and her eggs. 
Her offspring usually number from four to 
six, of which she is exceedingly careful, 
not allowing the male to enter the apart- 
ments wherein she keeps her young. Be- 
sides being profitable for their fur and 





A COMMON BLACK SKUNK. 


as pets, they are especially valuable for 
their oil, which contains wonderful medi- 
cinal properties. This, by a special pro- 
cess, known only to myself, is made clear 
and perfectly odorless, By reason of its 
rapid penetration it is very much sought 
after in cases of croup and asthma, and 
as a softener of callosity and contracted 
muscle it has noequal. There is a lady 
here who, as result of using the oil, says 
she can hear much better. It is also 
used for rheumatism, and has been 
known to grow hair on bald heads. In 
time the skunk can be grown to a great 
size, bred pure black, and without scent.” 





The value there may be in the so- 
called waste products is well illustrated 
in the manufacture of turpentine as at 
present carried on at the South. The 
dross, which is now burned to get rid 
of, would, if turned into lampblack, 
equal, it is estimated, about 50,000 tons, 
which at two cents a pound would be 








are complaining of a scarcity of help. 


worth $2,000,000. 


fully describes his skunk farm: “As a}- 





THE GUINEA PIC. 





Something About the Habits of this 
Prolific, Little Animal. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In 
speaking of these wonderful, little house 
pets that at present are not so well 
known, we can safely say that before 
long they will no doubt take the place 
of the rabbits as pets. Coming originally 
from Brazil and Guinea, they have 
taken a hold upon the pet fancier that is 
hard to break. 

In appearance it somewhat resembles 
the rabbit, except the legs are not so 
long and its head is placed so near the 
body that it seems to have no neck. 
Its ears are short, thick, and transparent, 
and the hair is like that of a sucking 
pig. When it moves its body it lengthens 
it like a rabbit, and when it is at rest it 
gathers it up in the same way. It has 
only four toes on its front feet and three 
on those behind. ‘The eye is very promi- 
nent, and the animal has no tail, Guinea 
pigs are divided into three classes: First, 





A GUINEA PIG. 


the common or smooth hair; then the 
Abyssinian, the hair of which stands up in 
irregular ridges, giving it the appearance 
of being “cow licked,” and then comes 
the Angora, the hair of which is long 
and silky, something like an Angora 
cat. They are very beautiful, the eyes 
being pink. The first two are bred in a 
variety of colors, either black, red, and 
white, or pure black, white, and red or 
mixed; but the eyes are black. As to 
their breeding qualities, they are first- 
class, and often the female has as many 
as six at a time, but generally as a rule 
three is the number. They begin breed- 
ing at two months old, and have a litter 
every two months. The young run 
about and eat the same food as the old 
ones as soon as they are born. 

The care of them is a very easy matter. 
They can be kept in the barn cr other 
buildings and will not climb. A box 
three feet long, two feet wide and one 
foot to one and a half feet high and well 
ventilated is about right to keep them 
in, which should be taken in-doors in 
very cold weather. They feed on almost 
every kind of vegetable, grass, and grain. 
In fact, we never have any use for the 
garbage man during the year. In 
Winter it is best to feed them on hay, 
bran, oats, corn, apples, and in fact, 
everything. 

The price per pair is generally $2 
for common, $3 for Abyssinian, and 
$5 for Angoras. They are very profit- 
able, and will soon bring back their cost. 
—Louts A. Scumip, Washington, D.C. 


The Origin of the Pig. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: This 
interesting little rodent belongs to the 
family known as Cavies ( Cavide), and is 
the Cavia cobaya of science; the well- 
known domesticated form is supposed to 
have been descended from the South 
American animal described as the Rest- 
less Cavy (C. aperea). The wild type, 
however, is invariably of a nearly uni- 
form grayish-brown color, while the tame 
one, since domestication, has assumed a 
variety of coats, being often white or 
black, or both, and tortoise-shell pattern 
and sometimes a large, red variety is 
met with. The name Guinea pig is one 
given it, no doubt, by mistake for Guiana 
pig, pointing to its South American 
origin. It is a common pet everywhere, 
and is a very prolific animal, breeding 
often three times a year, but otherwise of 
no special use to man, as it is not eaten 
and its fur is of no account. It has 
been shown that a thousand individuals 
may be the outcome of the breeding of 
one pair in a year. They are capable of 
propagation at the extraordinary age of 
only five or six weeks after birth.— Dr. R. 
W. SHuUFELDT, Smithsonian Institution. 





Fish for Stocking Ponds. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I have built 
a large pond and am anxious to stock it with 
fish. I am informed that the Government 
will supply me with them free. If this is so, 
to whom should I write to secure them ?—B. 
8S. Brown, Logan County, Idaho. 

The United States Fish Commission, 
Washington, D. C., will supply you free 
of charge enough fish to stock your pond, 
and suitable to the waters, providing 
they receive assurance from one or more 
persons in your neighborhood that you 
intend to properly care for the stock. A 
formal request directed to them will re- 
ceive attention—Epiron AMERICAN 
FARMER. 





Several bands of wild horses are re- 


ported in Washington. 
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DR. C6. C. MILLER. 


The President of the North 
American Beekeepers’ 
Association. 








R. C. C. MILLER, the 
present President of the 
North American Bee- 
keepers’ Association, first 
saw the light of day at 
Ligonier, Pa. June 10, 
nearly 62 years ago. His 

"’ educational facilities in’ 

his boyhood days were limited, and af 
the age of 12 he went to work in a 
village store. Leaving the counter he 
entered the office of a physician, and in 
this position he found the defects in his 
education. He worked assiduously to 
overcome these, being allowed to go to 
school a part of the time and study dur-" 
ing the spare time he had at work.’ 
Leaving the doctor’s office he entered’ 
school and then Union College, Schg-' 
nectady, N. Y., from where he graduated’ 
after he had reached his 22d year. ; 
entered the college with but a very 
small sum of money, and worked his 
way through by doing work outside of 
school hours. 

Emma Wilson, who wrote a biography 
of the Doctor, says: “I have before me 
his old account book, where all accounts | 
of college days were carefully kept, and| 
have been looking it over with no small! 
interest. I have just run over accounts 
for five weeks, and find that it cost him 
precisely 324 cents per week to live. 
At other times he was more extravagant, 
as at one place I found the cost 60 
cents per week! He boarded himself 
and did the cooking. In fact, he took 
boarders, as he boarded his chum for 
some time at 50 cents per week, though 
he tells me that his boarder rebelled at 
one time when he had beef suet in place 
of butter. Rice and wheat seemed to 
have been the chief articles of diet, and 
the Doctor assures me that a half bushel 
of wheat boiled goes a long ways. How- 
ever, I don’t believe he would advise 
others to follow his example, as he paid 
for it afterward with poor health.” 
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He began studying medicine imme 
diately after graduating from college, 
and within three years left the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor a 
full-fledged doctor. He never made 
much practice of hia profession on ac 
count of ill-health, but occupied him- 
self with music and teaching school. 

His first introduction to beekeeping 
was in 1861, when a captured swarm 
was hived in an old barrel. By 10 
years later he had increased his stock to 
50 colonies. Reverses set in and left 
him with only two colonies. Turning 
his whole attention to beekeeping, in 
1876 he started in the business with 34 
colonies. These he increased until he 
had over 100 active working colonies, 

With all this experience he next 
turned his attention to writing on sub- 
jects connected with the apiary with 
very successful results. He is a con- 
tributor to all the leading apicultural 
papers and is quite an authority. He 
was President of the Northwestern 
Beekeepers’ Association from the date 
of its organization until it was merged 
into the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Bo- 
ciety. In different years he was Treas- 
urer and Secretary of the North Ameri- 
can Beekeepers’ Association, and is 
now for the second time its President, 
having served in the same capacity dum 
1886 and ’87. 
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Pine oil and pine cones are now being 
imported from Norway, to be sold as 
disinfectants against a possible cholera 
scare this Summer. The cone is placed 
in the mouth of a sort of lamp, and the 
latter contains the oil. A wick com- 
municates with the cone, and this is 
snfiiciently porous to permit the odor of 
the oil to escape. Pine oil is much used 
in Italy as a disinfectant in cases of 
Roman fever. Its penetrating odor is 
| unpleasant to most persons, though some 
‘learn to like it. 
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Stable Talk. 


If a horse has cramps in the muscles 
it is to a great extent due to a lack of 
thrift or condition. 


While the curing of blade fodder may 
be advocated by many, we do not think 
much of it. In our opinion it is best to 
let the blades remain on the stalk until 
the corn is cut. 

Cattle can be grown and fattened 
cheaper in the South than in any other 
section of the country. The abundance 
of cotton-seed meal and the easily grown 
forage make it possible to do this. 

A writer who is sup to know 
says: “Sour apples fed in quantities of 
& quart or so a day will generally re- 
move worms in a colt and give the 
youngster a good start. A few of them 
fed occasionally to old horses does them 
good.” 

A good deal has been written as to 
how to break and train a colt. They 
may be all well written, but it is our 
opinion that if the farmer exercises a 
little common sense and a good deal of 
kindness he will successfully break and 
train any colt. 


THE FEEDING OF HORSES. 


An Englishman Speaks of the Various 
Foods Given the Animals. 


At a recent meeting of an English 
farmer's institute, held near Paisley, a 
Veterinary Surgeon read the following, 
which we think will prove of interest to 
our readers; 


There are two kinds of feeding given to 
horses, viz., cooked and uncooked. It is a 
pretty well accepted fact that horses used for 
fast work should not be fed regularly on 
bulky food, such as boiled mixtures, and, be- 
sides, boiled mixtures are not a natural feed- 
ing for horses. In their wild state they never 
require any cooked food, and I fail tosee how, 
when domesticated, their natural feeding is 
not sufficient for them. We must remember 
that of all animals the horse, according to his 
size, has the smallest stomach, and conse- 
quently his food, when hard work is required 
of him, should contain as much nourishment 
as possible in the smallest bulk. 

The principal food of horses in the stable is 
hay ; hence every owner of horses should know 
a little about the qualities of hay. Hay for 
horses should be old, bright, greenish, and 
fragrant, and not too dry. It should not 
erackle in the hand when twisted, but should 
be a little tough. If too dry and crackly its 
juices and nutricious qualities have been lost. 
Some people will give their horses none other 
than rye-grass hay, but I prefer an occasional 
change of rye grass and timothy, or better 
still, a mixture of rye grass, timothy, and a 
very little clever, although for horses used for 
fast work, clover is said to be injurious to 
their wind ; but I think the clover is not the 
real cause of deranging the horse’s wind, it 
being due to repeated distension of the stem- 
ach trom getting too much hay or other food. 

By all means see that the hay is not mow 
burnt, nor heated in the stack, and also that it 
is not too new. There are various statements 
made as to the quantity of hay a horse should 
get daily. The quantity will depend greatly 
on the quality of the hay; if bad, the horse 
will refuse to eat much of it. I think a farm 
horse should be allowed 14 pounds of good 
succulent hay daily. Some say that half this 
qnantity is as much as any horse should get 
in a day, but I think most of us would not 
expect to get much work out of seven pounds 
of hay daily unless the other feeding was all 
the richer. 

Outs form the principal feeding of horses. 
Good oats for feeding purposes should be 
from. six months to a year old, bright in 
color, clean, and without odor of any kind. 
Some owners prefer the black oats tu the 
white; but this, I think, is only a matter of 
preference to color, for, if they are the same, 
wejght for weight, and equally well kept, 
it matters little which of the two you use. 
Abont five or six pounds, three times a day, 
is an average quantity of good oats for a 
horse being hard wrought. Beans and peas 
are also used for feeding horses, but not gen- 
erally alone, they, as a rule, forming a mix- 
ture with the corn and a little cut hay, and 
constituting chop. 

(Mpize -is largely used nowadays as a food 
far horses; but it, like the beans and peas, 

nerally forms a combination with the other 
foods, and as such is very valuable; its use 
without a mixture is not to be recommended. 

Under certain conditions maize becomes very 
injurieus to horses, just in the same way as 
d hay or oats do; but the peculiar thing 
at maize poisoning, if I be allowed to 
call it stich, is that it seems to result from 








the use’6f grain which shows no evidence of 


deletexious change to the ordinary observer; 


it is not musty nor discolored, and not neces- 


sarily’ soft, so that whatever changes have 
taken ‘place, they have left no evidence which 


the ordinary horseman can detect, and it is 
said that even an expert cannot point to a 
definite appearance or condition which 
would ’éfiable him to pronounce a sample 


dangerous. 


fe are on record cases of fatal poisoning 
dueé'to the use of bad maize, and perhaps it 
would not be out of place here to give a few 
symptoms of such cases. Only a few horses 
in a stable are affected at once, although 
they’ Are’'all getting the same feeding, and 
rally the old and weak escape; it is the 
animal that falls the 
rst symptom noticed is 
piirgitig, which commences suddenly and con- 
tititfes violently, and the horses die in a few 
hours’ without any signs of abdominal pain, 
or any. 2naterial disturbance. If a horse re- 
covers from the attack, he resumes work in a 
few days apparently none the worse, and to 
prove it is the food that is causing it, the dis- 
It 
seemsathat sound maize never leads to this 
nd on 
ether 


y,-free-feedin 
first victim. The 


ease, if the maize is stopped, disappears. 


trouble, but that the symptoms de 
some specific change in the maize. 
this change 
Lan{ndt-in a position to say. 
ros 


economical as well as the best 
market. 

Barley is not much used for feedin 
in this country, but is still used on 
tinent. 


\ Weey a1 a = arm bare + 


es place before the grain is 
sbipped in transit, or in storing after transit, 


I, need hardly add that, although this 
+ attends the use of bad maize, it in no 

iy detracts from the value of the good 
article, and as I said before, no one acquainted 
with the art and science of feeding would use 
maize by itself. Its chemical constitution 
and physiological action require its admix- 
ture with leguminous seeds to make it really 
good food, and then the mixture is the most 
in the 


horses 
ce Con- 
It contains much more nutritious 
but is 


Bys- 


tem, and especially inflammatory affections, 
either internally or externally, on the skin, 
in the form of itch, etc. 

Wheat is not much, if ever, used alone for 
feeding horses. 1t containsa greater quantity 
of gluten than any other kind of grain, and 
owing to this fact is apt to gather and clog in 
the stomach and bowels, often producing ob- 
struction or other disorder; it is more likely 
to do so if the horse is allowed a big drink 
soon after feeding. 

Tares or vetches are sometimes given horses, 
and generally in the green state, in late Spring 
and early Summer, They are very nutritive, 
but are often the cause of colic, especially if 
given along with boiled food. 

Carrots are very much liked by horses, as a 
rule, and afford a tasty and nourishing bite 
to them, and will often entice a horse with’a 
fickle appetite to finish out his feed when, 
without this addition, he would leave it. 
Turnips and potatoes are not much used 
raw for feeding horses, but the former makes 
@ good addition to boiling. 

All grain given to horses should, in my 
Opinion, be put through the rollers and 
bruised, for if not many of the grains are 
swallowed without being masticated, especi- 
ally the oat ins, and consequently they 
pass through the horse’s alimentary track 
without doing him any good, but probably 
doing him harm by causing colie or other 
trouble. Another reason for the bruising is 
that many old horses have bad teeth, and are 
not able to masticate hard beans, etc., as they 
should do. 

Of late years there has been a system of 
what is known as manger feeding introduced 
into many of our large town stables, and 
some authorities say with great success. By 
manger feeding is meant that the hay is cut 
and mixed with the oats, ete., and put in the 
manger instead of the hay being given in the 
long state. Advocates of this plan say that a 
horse required to do much work finishes his 
feed quicker than with rack meat before him. 
This quick feeding, in my opinion, should 
not be encouraged. Another reason, they say, 
is that the horse lies down sooner, and there- 
fore has a longer period for rest than when 
treated in the usual way. This may be true 
regarding some horses, but those that lie 
down directly after meals are in the minority. 
Many more will lie back on their halter 
wearying, and picking up whatever straw 
they can get at from their bedding, which is 
very often dirty and injurious. 

As regards the saving of time, I think* 
that a horse that is not worthy of a sufficient 
time to feed should not be kept at all. Be- 
sides, horses that have weak stomachs, or are 
shy feeders, take a lopg time to eat a quan- 
tity sufficient to keep them in good condi- 
tion. Another reason brought forward for 
this mode of feeding is that horses can be fed 
cheaper than by the ordinary way, and I 
think this is the main reason why it is gain- 
ing in favor in large stables, such as railway 
companies and large contractérs. 

There are various mixtures made up for 
manger feeding, but the following two may 
serye as examples of the quantity required 
and the price when grain is selling at an 
average figure: 

No. 1 Mixture— 


6. D. 
Oats, 56 pounds, which costs....... 40 
Beans, 25 pounds, ~~ - edaties 23 
Bran, 28 pounds, we.  \ aeeoin 1 4 
Indian corn,35 pounds,“ —......... 1 104 
Cut hay, 77 pounda, o  scsbiée 39 


The total weight amounts to 224 pounds, and 
the cost to 14s 2d ($3.25), and that is one 
horse’s ratio per week, or 32 pounds daily, 
at a cost of 1s 10)d (about 45 cents), which, 
I think, is very moderate. 

No. 2 Mixture—In this ease the horses are 
allowed boiling three times a week, and a 
little long hay at night. The mixture is com- 
posed of— 


8. D 
Oats, 46 pounds, which costs ........ 3 4 
Peas, 2 pounds, - ~eemaneed 1 3 
Indian corn.£0 pounds, “st... ee ee 3 0 
Cut straw, 24 pounds, “ —... .... 0wW 


which amounts to a total weight of 140 
pounds, at a cost of 8s 5d ($2.10) weekly for 
each horse. The boiling is made up of— 
6. D. 
Barley, 18% pounds, which costs.... 1 3 
— = “4 nds, = eo 4 » 
unds, sees 
Cut straw, 44 pounds, = «ee O 8 


which amounts to 40 pounds, at a cost of 2s 
9a (about 70 cents) weekly for each horse. 
The quantity of long hay each horse gets | 
per week is 70 pounds, which costs about 3s 
6d (85 cents). ‘The combined total weight of 
mixture and boiling is 250 pounds, at a cost 
of 14s 8d ($3.65) per week, which, I think, 
is very reasonable also, and, in my opinion, 
is the better of the two mixtures. This is 
not, on the whole, a commendable method of 
feeding horses; the rack feeding with long 
hay is, I think, more natural. 


Ruta Bagas for Stock. 


Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: Real- 
izing as we do how hard it is to produce 
enough corn on our farms to keep the 
necessary amount of stock, we thought 
in all fairness to the readers of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER it would be no 
more than right to suggest a remedy— 
one that we know whereof we speak, for 
we have tried it for many years. If 
you have 10 acres forcorn this Spring, 
just cut off two acres and plant to ruta 
bagas, and instead of getting about 150 
baskets of ears of corn you can have 
1,200 bushels of nice roots to feed to 
stock. 

My method is this: Take good, sandy, 
rich soil (old or new), clean from weeds. 
Plow it as soon as you read this article 
(if you have not plowed it already). 
Then keep it well cultivated or har- 
rowed till June 20. Take team and plow; 
lay out rows two feet eight inches apart, 
letting the near horse walk in the furrow. 
In this way your ground will be slightly 
ridged. Roll down smooth and drill 
seed with a common hand drill. You 
see, the object in raising the drills is 
two-fold: One to get double thickness 
of soil, and the other is the depression 
between the rows so the earth will 
work away from the young plants. 

When you begin to cultivate, which 
should be as soon as you can see the 
rows, take a common hoe and strike 
crosswise of the row and thin in this 
way to one foot apart or thereabouts. 
Right here let me say, keep your culti- 
vators running once or twice each week. 
Now is your opportunity to hit the 
weeds a death blow, for they are the 
great enemy to success in small plants 





you think it necessary, give them a 


like bagas at this season. Later on, if 


can hang up your hoe till it becomes 
chilly, for they grow best in cool 
weather. 


To harvest them rapidly take a sharp 
hoe and with one stroke take off the 
top. Then with team and harrow you 


wish to use a team, take a common po- 
tato or manure hook. If wish to 
bury them till Spring (which is much 
better), take team and plow out a dead 
furrow as long as you desire your 
Clean out with a shovel about two feet 
deep. Do not put them more than two 
and one-half feet deep, well rounded up 
in center. Cover with heavy coat of 
dry straw and a light coat of earth. 
Great care should be taken not to bu 
them too warm, as a slight frost will 
not hurt them. 

Every living thing on the farm that 
will eat corn will eat ruta bagas. 
Milch cows can be fed on them, if done 
immediately after milking. They are 
excellent for swine, especially brood 
sows and shoats. They are about 
the right kind of food for sows dur- 
ing the period of gestation. Throw 
on ground and cut in half with shovel. 
They can be kept for house use till 
July or August, if you cut out the 
crown with sharp knife early in Spring. 
This destroys the growth of the root, 
and they will keep nice and hard all 
Summer if you desire. I always get 
Skirving’s Purple Top ruta bagas, and 
sow about half a pound to the acre. 
Now, brother farmers, try an acre or 
two this season and you will try five 
next season. I consider two bushels of 
them worth as much for growing stock 
as one bushel of ears of corn and much 
better.—T. G. Apams, Michigan. 





Pen Notes. 


A good feed for young shoats is two- 
fifths shorts, and one-fifth oil meal. 

One March pig is worth two May 
pigs, though there is money in May pigs. 
An agricultural writer says that 
money can be made in hogs when clover 
does well. 


The value and quality of the manure 
depends entirely upon what you feed 
your stock. 

Do not fail to have a good supply of 
hardwood ashes within easy reach of 
growing shoats. 

A hog should have just as clean water 
to drink as any other animal, or man, 
for that matter. | 


Some writer claims that 12 bushels of 
cooked corn will make as much pork as 
17 bushels of raw corn. 

The prime object in feeding the sow 
for the first two weeks after farrowing is 
that of milk production. 

A good wallow is a blessing to a hog. 
It is of the greatest assistance to him in 
ridding himself of vermin. 

Some recommend theCanadian field 
pea as a fattening food for hogs. Have 
any of our readers tried it? 

Do not allow the young pigs to roam 
around with the sow until they are at 
least two weeks old. Until they reach | 
that age keep them within their pen. 

O. A. Cory, of Ross County, Ohio, 
says that wheat at 68 cents a buehsl is a 
more profitable feed for hogs than corn 
at 41 cents. It contains four times ‘the 
bone and tissue-forming constituents 
that corn does. 


, 





Science in Pig Feeding. 


A bulletin recently issued by the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station gives some 
valuable ideas as to the best manner of 
rapidly laying on flesh for pigs littered 
in the Spring. Two sows were chosen 
for the experiment, and one was fed an 
entirely nitrogenous ration, while the 
other was given a purely carbonaceous 
food, until the sow farrowed. Two pigs 
from each were taken and, continued to 
be fed on the same class of feed as their 
mothers. The ration of lot 1 consisted 
of corn meal, 2 parts; meat scrap, 1 
and skim milk. The amount of 
skim milk fed to lot 1 varied somewhat 
from day to day as the supply varied, 
so considerable water was drank by this 
lot during the experiment. Fresh water 
was constantly kept in water boxes ac- 
cessible to each lot during the entire ex- 
periment. The ration of lot 2 consisted 
of corn meal, 27 parts; beef tallow, 2 
parts, and meat scrap, 1 part. 








Lor 2. 

Carbonaceous. 
The illustration shows the difference 

between the two lota’ ‘The pigs fed on a 
nitrogenous food made a much greater 
gain in weight than those fed on the car- 
bonaceous ration, and the general ap- 

rance of the hogs differed even more 
than the difference in weight. There was 
also a considerable difference in the pro- 
portion of lean and fat meats in the two 
lots. 


Lor 1. 
Nitrogenous. 


Care of Hogs in Summer. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Dairy 
slops, grass, fruits, and vegetables are 
naturally the principal diet of hogs in 
Summer, and is amply sufficientj, with 
the worms and insects obtained on 
range, to sustain the growth of ma- 
ture hog till the fattening process be- 
gins, and such a diet will insure the 
most perfect health of the animal. 
Summer is the time to make pork. 
Making it in Winter is much like run- 
ning a bet against a wind and tide—it 
requires too much food to keep up the 
supply of animal heat. If have 





can easily dig them. If you don’t |. 


a the grai 
atten rapidly, 
three 


P'will eat they will 
utd ‘my belief is that 
pounds of pérk can be made from 
less grain in this*Way than one pound 
can be in cold weather with a hog in a 
close pen. aa 

The grass is coolitig and loosening, 
and counteracts the’ feverish properties 
of the grain. Another important con- 
sideration in favor of ‘such a diet is cost, 
which is merely riominal as compared 
with grain alone. ' Free access to water 
and a cool, cleat shade is essential to 
the comfort and consequent growth and 
thrift of the pigs ‘The hog delights in 
a cool, damp locality, and is very sensi- 
tive to heat and cold, and .suffers se- 
verely from exposure to either. Any 
unusual exercize will be fatal to a hog 
that is fat, on a hot day, if he has not 
free access to water. 

Hogs are not apt to root where there 
is plenty of grass on the ground. They 
should be. allowed to have all the grass 
they will eat as early in the Spring as 
possible, and clover or tame hay is good 
for them in Winter. They are fond 
of it. Hogs that have run to grass all 
Summer can be shut up in a pen and 
fed to advantage six weeks or two 
months, but no longer. A pig should 
never be allowed to stop growing; in 
fact, that rule holds good during its en- 
tire life. A poor, mangy pig is of no 
value. Close confinement in filth and 
dirt will check the growth, however 
generous the feed; but, if starved at 
the same time, it will be a mercy to 
both the pigs and owner to send them 
to the manure pile. 

Milk is a very cooling drink, and al- 
most indispensable in raising young pigs. 
But very little corn and no corn meal 
should be fed to young pigs before they 
are four months old. ‘The effects of 
corn and raw corn meal on young pigs 
are these: The pigs will first be costive, 
then they will scour. They will begin 
to rub against everything they can get 
against, and will rub their hair off. 
Their skin will have a red and dry ap- 
pearance. A dry, black scuff will be- 
gin to form on them, and the more of 
the corn and meal that they eat the 
poorer they will get. The best thing 
that can be done for a pig in this condi- 
tion is to give him a thorough washing 
in warm rain water or sour milk. Sour 
milk is best. 

Coarse flour, or middlings from rye or 
wheat, when made into a thin drinkable 
slop with milk, is the best feed for 
young pigs, exdept bread and milk. 
Bread is good for very young pigs, be- 
cause it has been leavened. Food has 
to ferment before it will digest, and if 
fed to a young pig before fermenting, it 
will overtask his stomach and spoil him. 
Lettuce is good for young pigs. It will 
stop the scours ofithem. The middlings 
should be put with the milk at night, 
after the feeding’ has been done, and al- 
lowed to be in the milk through the 
night, never allowing the swill tub to 
get quite empty, always leaving a little 
in the bottom for ‘yeast. The swill 
should never be permitted to get stale. 
—D. W. T., Homeworth, O. 
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Swine Record Associations. 





The Secretary of Agriculture men- 
tions the following list of pure-bred 
swine organizations in the regulation of 
importing swine : 

Berkshire, Poland-China, Chester 
White, Duroc-Jersey, Essex, Cheshire, 
Victoria, and small Yorkshires. Each 
breed has one record association, except 
the Poland-China, which has five regis- 
ters, viz: The American, Central, Ohio, 
Standard, and Northwestern Poland- 
China records. The Chester White has 
two, and the Berkshires are to have at 
least one more register association. 

It is something to know that there are 
only two foreign record associations, both 
English, viz: The British Berkshire 
Herd Book and the Herd Book of the 
National Pig Breeders’ Association for 
the Black or Suffolk, Large White, 
Middle White, Small White, and Tam- 
worth hogs, of England. 

It will therefore be noted that the 
United States leads all countries in the 
careful breeding of swine. 





Gold and Silver Accumulations. 


The Director of the Mint has prepared 
a table showing the amount of gold and 
silver held by the European banks, and 
the United States Treasury and the 
National banks. The gold aggregates 
$1,533,258,595, of which the United 
States Treasury and National banks hold 
$337,329,000, the Bank of England 
$125,466,680, the Bank of France 
$264,120,000, the Bank of Germany 
$168,041,250, the Bank of Spain $37,- 
980,000, and the Bank of Russia $330,- 
120,000. The United States Treasury 
and national banks hold of silver $467,- 
770,000, out of the grand silver total of 
$950,272,085, the Bank of England 
none, the Scotch and Irish banks $5,- 
500,000, the Bank of France $251,460,- 
000, the Bank of Germany $56,013,750, 
the Bank of Austria $82,655,000, the 
Bank of Russia’$4,320,000, the Bank 
of Spain $25,620,000,'and the Bank of 
Holland $30,065,000. 





One of the largest farms this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, according to a 
recent bulletin of the West Virginia Ex- 
perimental Station, is to be found on the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge in Jefferson 
County, of that State. In 1887 Becker 
Brothers set out 33,000 peach trees, 
since which time eight adjoining tracts 
have been added, until the fruit farm 
comprises 2,400 acres in one body. 
The planters have not = with 
peaches alone, but have a large area in 
grapes, quinces and cherries, besides 
American and Japanese plums, apricots, 
Ja persimmons, nectarines, English 
a Italian chestnuts, and paper- 
shell almonds. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tux 











thorough hoeing, and as soon as the. 
leaves cover the ground Well, then you 


plenty of grass in Siitimer and about 


AMERICAN FarMER, at 50 cents each, 





WOOL. 


SHEEP AND 


Shearings. 

Sheep raisers are gaining in faith, not- 
withstanding the political outlook. 

New Zealand will send a wool expert 
to the World’s Fair to report the kinds 
of wool wanted by the American trade. 

The raising of Spring lambs is largely 
engaged in by Kentucky farmers. ‘There 
were 3,000 lambs shipped from Win- 
chester, Ky., in one day recently. 

It requires grain to make pork or 
beef, but mutton of the finest quality 
can be made of nibbles here and there 
of such stuffs as would otherwise be a 
waste. 


In buying or exchanging sheep give 
a thorough examination for scabs, ticks, 
lice, and foot rot before turning them 
into the flock, or you may be getting 
more than you knew of. 

Try to save the pastures by every pos- 
sible device until the grass gets some 
growth. If eaten very close at the be- 
ginning of the season they rarely give a 
good growth later on. Mark this item 
as a fact worth knowing and guarding 
with care. 

If the farmer lacks the means or faith 
to get the best sheep, the next best thing 
to do is to give the best treatment to 
what he has or can afford to buy. It is 
not so much a question of blood that 
stands in the way of progress and pos- 
terity as the matter of management. 


M. F. Greely, said to be a prominent 
eheep raiser, of Gray, S. Dak., says “the 
absence of protection cannot destroy or 
cripple our sheep husbandry. With our 
cheap land and perfect climate we can 
throw our wool away and still compete 
with any Eastern State raising mutton 
alone.” 

Spring lambs have come to Chicago 
and other city markets this Spring from 
regions that never sent lambs befure. 
It is no wonder that Texas, Colorado, 
and Mississippi should share in this 
hopeful branch of our sheep husbandry, 
since they have such favorable natural 
facilities, 

A liberal-minded Englishman says 
that American mutton is not as juicy 
and tender as English mutton, because 
of the habit here of fattening on corn or 
grain of some sort, while there the most 
of the mutton is fattened on turnips and 
rape, with a little grain or oil meal to 
finish it off. 

Cassius M. Clay, on scab: “Some 
years ago * * * alarmed by the 
loss of wool on a few of my ewes, I got 
the genuine ‘Australian dip,’ of which 
sulphur is an ingredient, and dipped 
them in a hog box by ‘ regulation rules.’ 
The Australian authorities recommend 
sheltering the sheep, if rainy weather 
ensues, for some days. Not being pre- 
pared for this, about 15 of my lambs 
died after dipping the whole flock, but 
none of the old sheep. So I shall never 
use sulphur any more—loss, $500. To- 
bacco with a touch of coal oil, I believe, 
is sufficient to kill the ‘scab’ louse. I 
have no experience. I have no ticks 
on my sheep—fat kills them.” 


A Virginia farmer found it conve-- 
nient to house his sheep in the tobacco 
house, and as they seemed as anxious to 
eat tobacco stems as hay, he gave them 
some every day as an experiment and 
noted the results. Previous to that time 
he had lost young sheep by lung worms 
more or less every year, but that year he 
lost none, though the season was such 
that he expected their deadly visitation. 
He now feeds tobacco stems when he 
has them to his sheep. He also feeds 
tobacco crumbs and pulverized tobacco 
in bran and in the salt to his flock, and 
they have been perfectly healthy ever 
since. Tobacco is known to be one of the 
best, and to Americans the simplest, in- 
secticides. It is quite possible to so pre- 
pare the system of the sheep by feeeding 
tobacco that internal parasites cannot ex- 
ist in any part of the animal. 


One of the most common mistakes 
made by sheep raisers is to overstock the 
pastures ; to have more sheep than they 
have feed; to have more than they can 
take care of. Another mistake is to have 
no reserves to fall back on should there be 
a crop failure, whether of grass or grain, 
The uncertainties of the season are to be 
guarded against by careful forethought 
and untiring energy. A case of the lat- 
ter in point will illustrate this. It used 
to be common to have dry Summers and 
grasshopper years in Kansas, when every- 
thing would be dried up or eaten up, 
causing heavy losses in stock. A friend 
found himself without grass or feed of 
any kind for his sheep. On the river 
bottom were a great many elm trees. 
These he cut as needed, and the sheep 
lived by browsing the leaves, bark, and 
buds until the “hoppers” run their 
course and grass grew again. Yankee 
ingenuity, pluck, and industry prevented 
his utter ruin and discomfiture. 

It was thought there would be a fall- 
ing off in the number of sheep fed for 
Spring market. This seems not to have 
been the case, since the supply of the 
first four months has exceeded that of 
any year of same dates. There have 
been 875,000 head sent up to May 1, 
an average of nearly 220,000 per 
month, a gain of 175,000 over last 
year, or nearly a whole month’s supply. 
The calculations had doubtless been 
based on what was in sight at the feed- 
ing centers, without taking into calcuia- 
tion the fact that thousands of farmers 
were feeding sheep as an experiment; 
that new feeding centers were being 
formed, thus extending and develop- 
ing the sheep feeding industry. 
At this time there can be no good 
reasons given why this should not be 
doubled and quadrupled next year. It 
used to be that the + wae business would 
boom with half a chance. It is not so 
now. ‘Then it was wool, now it is mut- 
ton, and prices are away beyond any- 
thing hitherto known in this country. 
The situation is altogether more hopeful 
than ever before, { 








SHEARING SHEEP. 


A Practical Parmer Considers Corn 
Planting Season the Proper Time. 


Eprtor AMERICAN Farmer: There 
is a great difference of opinion in regard 
to the best time for shearing sheep. For 
my part, I consider corn-planting weather 
good shearing weather, and that all sheep 
are injured more in their health than is 
gained after the middle of May, even in 
a cool season, by melting their fat with 
an excess of heat and forcing the same 
into the wool in the condition of oil. 
When sheep are compelled to retain and 
carry their fleeces it is not merely the 
oil that passes into the fleece that is lost 
from the carcass, while the loss of fat or 
oil results from excessive heat. The 
same excessive heat also causes loss of 
appetite, and when sheep or other stock 
lose their appetite and sweat simulta- 
neously they necessarily also lose flesh, 
both because they digest less food than 
enough to support ordinary nutrition, 
and the muscular tissue is relaxed and 
more or less paralyzed and wasted by 
the same excess of heat that transfuses 
the fat of the meat into the oil of the 
fleece—a degree of heat that produces 
this transposition causing also a corre- 
sponding degree of physical exhaustion 
—a sure sign of waste of strength and of 
muscle either in man or anima! subjected 
to it. 

Sheep not only waste fat by sweating, 
and muscular flesh from the exhaustive 
results from carrying the old fleece, but 
they are precluded from making the 
best and most natural use of the best 
part of the grass season. Not having 
appetite to consume much grass, the lit- 
tle they eat before shearing merely keeps 
them alive, but they eat and digest too 
little to make them thrive and grow. 
The best of the feed season is from the 
middle of May tillthe 1st of July. This 
is the best part of the grass season—the 
natural season for young animals to 
grow and grown ones to gain flesh. 
This fact, recognized as to other ani- 
mals, is ignored in the case of sheep. 
I believe late shearing causes the stunt- 
ing of the sheep and the enfeebling of 
their constitution. The sweating pro- 
cess leads to exhaustion and loss of flesh ; 
but when animals are forced to suffer 
the excessive heat arising from carrying 
their old fleeces till late in June or into 
July, the best part of the grass season is 
passed. 

In this part of the season cattle and 
horses make the most and best growth, 
because from mid May till Midsummer 
grass, clover, and other herbage on which 
farm stock subsists is most rapidly grow- 
ing, and therefore more tender and easy 
of digestion than later in the season ; and 
though other herbage may be natural 
and suitable, grass is the principal food. 
By keeping them unshorn we keep them 
thin and weak till the grass is no longer 
tender or as easily digested; and I think 
the conclusion certainly follows that 
thousands of sheep are in this way 
dwarfed, and this sort of treatment being 
annually repeated always remains small 





'and undersized, which, if they had not 


been prevented by unnaturally carrying 
heating fleeces, would have fed and 
grown and shown as much evidence of 
growth during the month and a half 
preceding the Ist of July as colts and 
young cattle generally show before Mid- 
summer day. There can be no doubt 
that the natural season for wool to grow, 
as in the case of coats of other young 
stock, is when feed is most tender and 
digestible during its Spring growth ; and 
we perceive in the illustration that sheep 
shedding their wool provide that new 
wool grows below the break where the old 
is separated and detached. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that it is both nat- 
ural and conducive in the health of the 
sheep for the new wool to commence 
growing as early as young feed starts in 
the Spring. 

Early-shorn sheep Winter much better 
than others. Recently 1 met with a pretty 
good judge, in whose opinion I concur 
that late-shorn sheep do not Winter so 
well, or with as much thrift, as little 
mortality, as those that are divested of 
their old fleeces early in the season of 
Spring feed. Indeed, it is easy to per- 
ceive that sheep, if young and growing, 
that have not made good growth, or if 
full grown, have not fully recuperated 
from their condition usually preceding 
Spring teed before the first and best 
half of the grass-fed season has passed, 
cannot be in as good condition or possess 
as much vigor and robustness with 
which to meet and combat the inclem- 
ency of the weather. All sheep should 
be washed before shorn. 

About 30 years ago the method of 
“washing under a spout,” as it was 
called, was greatly adopted by the best 
farmers. To do this expeditiously and 
well, it was necessary to dam some small 
stream so as to make a pond, giving a 
head of about four feet above the spout. 
The spout should be high enough above 
the platform on which the washer stands 
to allow the largest sheep to pass freely 
under. This platform uld be made 
of plank, about eight feet long and six 
feet wide, and should be smooth so as 
the sheep cannot find a support for his 
feet, otherwise it will be very diflicult 
to hold the strong ones. ‘The spout 
should have an aperture of five inches 
wide and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The sheep being yarded close 
by, one man catches a sheep, hands it 
to the washer, who stands on the plat- 
form, and, receiving the sheep, by a 
dexterous movement throws it upon its 
rump, beginning the washing process by 
allowing the stream to strike, first, the 
head, and as that is washed, which is 
known by the water running clear, he 
moves the sheep along, washing the 
belly and legs; then the sheep is turned 
to one side and washed, then to the 
other, and finally is allowed to stand up 
and washed along the back from head 
to tail and let go. No squeezing is 
necessary —A JT armer, Columbiana 
County, O. 


| A poor team is @ poor investment, 
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PASTURING THE FLOCK, 





Some Things to Think About When 
the Sheep are in the Field, 

The flock is now on pasture, | 
too commonly the impression that s] 
can take care of themselves {\ 
time they go upon gfass until the \Vi., 
ter comes again. iv 

At isa mistake to think the yo. 
will carry the flock throuch the 34 
without attention and suppl nenta 
feeds. It may, and it may not, d ! 
ing upon the season. If the s. 
rainy, there will be more feed 1} 
best for the sheep; but, if it shiv 
a dry, hot Summer, there may 
shortage of supplies, when the 
and vigor of the flock will not |» 
tained. If such should be th 
there will be disappointment anid 
haps serious losses farther on. ' 
a flockowner has been surprised | 
his lambs growing puny and the e\.< 
growing thin in July and August. [t 
is often a surprise that the ewes 
come in uniformly in the al! 
breeding time, nor get wit! 
readily. All this disappointment 
be aceredited to the faulty supplies cf 
the pasture, ; 

The same area of pasture land will 
carry twice as many sheep if divild 
by fences into lots and the 
changed from one to the other once g 
week, or oftener. 

Should the grass grow rank, by «i 
means confine the flock to one lot, aid 
thus keep the feed closely cropped, as 
they will do better on the short, s\ 
grass than on rank pasturage. 

It is all a notion, and a silly one, too 
that cattle and sheep will not do well 
the same pasture. If the feed is shor 
it is a fact that cattle will not , 
enough, because sheep bite closer to the 
ground than cattle can, and thus, while 
sheep do well, cattle cannot get enouch 
to eat. But where the pasturage is 
good sheep will confine themselves ty 
food that cattle do not want, and all 
will do well. 

It cannot be recommended to pasture 
sheep with frisky colts and mischievous 
mules. The sheep lie in the shade dur- 
ing hot weather and are too inditlerent 
to danger to be risked among || 
and vicious stock of any kind. 

We never believed in the efficacy of 
bells as a safeguard against prowling 
dogs as some folks do, but there can be 
no question that they do some good. 
They make a noise and may attract the 
attention of the farmer or someone else 
that can render timely aid. If bells, 
then, are good things, have plenty of 
them and in variety, as they will give 
more certain alarm. Say one bell to 
each 10 sheep. 

Count the sheep twice a day. Let it 
be the especial chore of some reliable 
member of the family to look after the 
sheep, where no shepherd is regularly 
employed. 

There is no better way of getting a 
good shepherd than to encourage, hire if 
need be, some boy or girl of the family 
to regularly care for and overlook the 
flock. A little girl is generally a good 
shepherd. It is probable that the sheep 
are now shorn, the lambs docked and 
castrated; that the whole flock have 
been dipped to clean the skin and free 
them from scab, ticks, ete. 

If the docking has been recently done 
there is a possibility of flies getting 
started, or if any wound should occur 
this may attract flies. It is the work of 
the shepherd to notice sharply that these 
troubles do not gain a foothold. 

Should a sheep be found with mag- 
gots, the produce of flies, it should be 
removed from the flock promptly and 
vigorous treatment be given until cured. 
When flies once begin on a flock they 
seem to affect every one that ofler the 
least inducement or allodgement—tilth 
or moisture—where they deposit their 
eggs. In former numbers of ‘Tre 
AMERICAN FarMER will be found the 
best methods and remedies for ridding 
the flock of maggots. 

The practice of feeding the lambs an 
extra grain ration, that no doubt some 
has adopted at our suggestion, should be 
kept up. A few grains of corn will 
keep them familiar with the trough and 
the way of reaching it. With this pro 
vision the steady growth of the lambs 
can be secured without regard to the 
uncertainties of the season. 

Merinos in Kentucky in 1809. 


Santa Rosa (Cal.) Farmer: “In 1809 
the first Merinos were brought into 
Kentucky. Two of them sold for 
$1,500. In the next three or four 
years Kentuckians went wild on the 
subject of improved breeds. Prices 
mounted to fabulous figures. Samuel 
Long, ot Lexington, bargained with 
Mr. Trotter, of the same place, for one 
ram and one ewe. He agreed for these 
two sheep to build a four-story house, 
50 x 70 feet. 
e“The house cost $15,000. Thor 
oughbred Merino sheep dropped 1 
value long before the house was [n- 
ished. Within six months after Long 
had finished Trotter’s house the same 
sheep could be bought for $20 per he ad, 
Long kept his high-priced ram and ewe 
until they were worth no more than ot 
dinary sheep. Then he killed them 
and gave a barbecue to his neighbors, 
and thanked God that he wasn’t worl 
a dollar. He died soon after of 4 
broken heart.” 
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The using of drawbars on a sheep 
farm should be relegated to the ps 
with many such things that belong t 
the antediluvian period. A gate is every’ 
way safer and preferable. ‘The cost 0! 
a gate has no consideration in the light 
of crushed lambs, aborted ewes, 2nd 
broken bones; no unusual contingencics 
Where the old-fashioned bars are used. 





Boys, you can get a good watch an 1 
chain for nothing if you will send us 4 
club of only six subscribers for one yea, 
at 50 cents each, 
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LEORA’S CHOICE. 


Men are not Always What 
You Take Them to be. 


——_e-—— 


BY SARA L, FRITTS. 





i YOUNG woman stood by 
the window of a farm- 
house, looking out on trees, 
fields, and hills. The trees 
were bare, the fields cov- 
ered with snow, and the hills, crystal 
crowned, raised their banks of snow 
against the banks of vapor above. The 
view from the window was dreary, cold, 
and lifeless) ‘Twilight, too, was hurry- 
ing on, to make the scene still more 
desolate. 

The girl’s mood was in keeping with 
Nature's. She seemed sullen and de- 
iected, She looked steadily on through 
the frost-covered panes till she saw a 
boyish form trudging in the snow out- 
side. Then she opened the door, calling, 
“Ts there any mail for me, Fred?” 

’,” answered a cheery 






“ Here’s somethin’, 
voice, throwing a large envelope to her. 
Having secured it, she re-entered the 
room and crouched on a low stool by 
the fire. She did not tear the envelope 
open eagerly, but held it near the blaze 
and read the printed inscription in the 
corner telling from whence it came. She 
put it between her face and the fire. It 
was well filled. Then it fell idly in her 
lap, still unopened. She well knew ita 
contents. Her twelfth story had met 
with the same fate as its predecessors. 
It had proved to be unavailable. 

Her mother came hurriedly in the 
room. That lady was always in a 
hurry. Her brisk pace was, however, 
impeded by playthings, chairs, and rugs, 
all in unaccustomed places. 

“Leory Fiske, you there, and the 
lamp not lit. Dreaming by the fire, be 
you? If your toe was broke and —_ 
elbow skinned, I guess you wouldn’t 
dream much; and its all because you 
was too lazy to light the lamp. Oh, 
dear!” groaned the poor woman, grop- 
ing her way to a chair. “Come, can 
you git a light, or are you turned into a 
statue ?” 

Leora arose and listlessly obeyed her 
mother’s request. The letter fell from her 
lap as she did so. The elder woman 
reached forward and picked it up. As 
she looked at it, a scornful smile came 
on her face. 

“Oh, another one of them has come 
back, has it? I’d keep on a scribbling 
and sending them, if I was you. Nice 
way to waste time and money. I should 
think a girl of mine would have more 
sense. I brought you up better, any- 
way. It tain’t my fault. Nobody can 
say that it is.” 

Leora had many things on her mind. 
Her life seemed unendurable. Its dull 
foutine exasperated her. It might be 
l enough for her parents and the 
ys, but she was born for better things. 

climbed to the top of the hill 
‘slowly and stood still, looking before 
her. 

Many lights shone from the homes in 
the village. The factory, the pride of 
the little town, had just sounded its 
evening dismissal. Over there by the 
depot the evening train had stopped, 
then puffing and banging, it had gone 
again into the distance. Leora watched 
the train eagerly. That belonged to the 
great world outside. That would carry 
her to the city, and once there anything 
was possible. She fancied that in the 
wonderful city that she had never seen, 
she could easily live in an elegant 
mansion, walk on velvet carpets, and 
ride in a coach. The train disappeared 
and a sudden blast of wind caused her 
to turn her face in the opposite di- 
rection. 

In sharp contrast to her ideal city 
home, she saw that little, low-roofed, 
weather-beaten house in the valley that 
she now called home. Smoke was rising 
from the kitchen chimney, and she knew 
that her mothér was preparing supper. 
There would be fried potatoes, bread, 


butter, and apple sauce for that night, 
as there had been for supper every night, 
with few exceptions, since she could re- 


member. She saw the window of her 
room, up under the roof, with the green 
paper curtain she hated so dangling in 
it. A feeling of unutterable disgust 
came over her, and she felt that she 
could not spend another night there. 
The wind blew fiercer and her feet 
ached with the cold. A horse and 
cutter were approaching from the 
village. She must not be seen standing 
there, so she walked aimlessly on. The 
horse proved to be Old Dobbin, and its 
driver, no one but Sam. “What you 
doin’ up here, sis?” (She hated to be 
called “sis.”) “Jump in. I’ve got a 
letter for you. Guess it’s from cousin 
Nell. The postmark is Thornley, any- 
way.” She was glad to receive a letter, 
and she went home with Sam. A 
portion of her letter ran as follows: “I 
have been wondering how you were 
passing the Winter? Don’t you find it 
dreadful lonesome? The girls here have 
told me a good scheme for making things 
more lively, and I am going to tell you 
about it. They get papers that contain 
the addresses of gentlemen who wish 
lady correspondents. I send you some 
of the addresses, Just write to them. 
{t is jolly fun.” 

The suggestion, coming to Leora at 
that time, seemed just what she needed. 
She wrote to a “gentleman” that very 
evening, and herself deposited in the 
postoffice the next day the letter, un- 
willing to intrust it to another’s care. 
At the end of a week’s time an answer 
arrived, Then the letters came and 
Went regularly. Leora was happy. 
She sang about the house and boisterously 
played with the baby. Life was not 
such a bad thing after all. 

Leora’s correspondent was a gentle- 
man living in Chicago. His letters were 
reezy and flattering. His descriptions 


of the city were interesting to the 


country girl, She read, re-read, and 
treasured his words till she almost knew 
them by heart. In one letter he asked 
for her photograph. How to comply 
with the request puzzled her. She had 
no photographs, save one, taken when 
she was a baby. She knew it would be 
useless to ask her parents for the neces- 
sary money. They would upbraid her 
for her extravagance and undutifulness, 
and bring up the old argument about 
the mortgage that must be paid, if they 
would have a home in their old age. 
But her father’s credit was good in 
the village, and one day the photographs 
were taken. She tried to say, “ Charge 
it to Pa,” carelessly, but the unaccus- 
— ‘words sounded strangely on her 
ps. 

No one, young and inexperienced, 
can receive letters week r week, 
month after month, from one who seems, 
as Leora’s correspondent seemed to her 
to be, the embodiment of manly wisdom, 
truth, and grace, and remain indiffer- 
ent. Leora was human. 

One letter surprised her. “ Business,” 
he wrote, “ called him to Detroit. Might 
he stop on his way and pay his respects 
to his fair correspondent?” Prelim- 
inaries were arranged, and he was 
coming. 

On the eventful evening Leora was 
preoccupied and nervous. A feverish 
flush was on her cheeks, and her hands 
trembled as she tried to twist her pretty 
hair, Her muslin dress was freshly 
laundried for the occasion. She had 
altered it that it might resemble one she 
had seen Mate Walton’s cousin from 
Chicago wear. It was by no means un- 
becoming to Leora. 

At last there was a step on the porch, 
a knock at the door, and Leora’s heart 
thumped vigorously. 

“Good evening. HaveI the honor of 
addressing Miss Fiske at last? I have 
so wished for the opportunity. I should 
have known you by the photograph.” 
Then a look of open admiration. “It 
does not flatter you.” 

The flush on Leora’s cheeks bounded 
up to her brow and flowed down to her 
neck. It was a blush of pleasure. No 
one had ever spoken to her so before. 
No one had ever lifted his hat in her 
presence so deftly and held it so grace- 
fully while his hand clasped hers. Could 
it be possible that she was honored with 
the acquaintance of this suave, polished 
gentleman? The shiny stone that lay 
in the folds of his necktie, the large ring 
on his finger, the hat, cane, and gloves 
awed her. It was some time before her 
embarrassment left her; when it did she 
talked well. She even surprised herself. 

“The country is beautiful, beautiful,” 
he was saying. “I always liked the 
country, especially at this time of year.” 

“It is very dull,” Leora answered. 

“Dull? Perhaps so, but one enjoys 
a little dullness after a Summer in the 
hot, bustling city. Your home reminds 
me of mine. That was smuggled at the 
foot of a hill, as this is.” 

“ Did you live in the country?” 

-“T was born and spent my boyhood 
there. It was in western New York. I 
used to go back there often, but the old 
place is sold now, and I am homeless.” 

He looked out of the window sadly, 
and Leora pitied him. Before the even- 
ing was gone many confidences had been 
exchanged. The bond of friendship was 
tightening. The business that had 
called Mr. Willard to Detroit did not 
seem to be of an urgent character, for 
he stayed in the vicinity for nearly two 
weeks. The attractions were so great, 
he pleaded, that he really could not leave. 
Every evening he spent at the Fiske’s 
home. 

One night after his departure Leora 
ran up the stairs to her room. She 
placed the lamp on the bureau and stood 
before the cracked mirror. A bright 
spot glowed in either cheek, and her 
eyes were full of joy. Shesmiled at her 
reflection as tho’ well pleased with it. 
Then she blew out the lighted Jamp and 
sat down by the window. It was bright 
moonlight. She sat there thinking and 
planning till morning, too happy to sleep, 
for she was the promised wife of Frank 
Willard, of Chicago. 

That evening he came again, then he 
suddenly disappeared, but a letter came 
telling Leora that business had peremp- 
torily called him away. He could not 
even allow himself the privilege of bid- 
ding her good-by. The landlord of the 
village hotel could have told her that 
the business call came so suddenly that 
he forgot to pay his board bill. 

One day, late in the Fall, Leora sat 
by the south window busily sewing. Her 
mother was rocking the baby to sleep. 
The small eyelids closed at last; her 
song ended, she sat there watching her 
daughter. Leora suddenly looked up. 

“T am going to be married at Christ- 
mas, Ma. I must have some money for 
clothes and things. Will you speak to 
Pa about it?” 

“TI supposed it was coming off. Of 
course, you wouldn’t ask my consent, 
but I couldn’t help but see how things 
was going. You'd better have married 
some honest farmer. These city chaps 
are uncertain.” 

“Can you manage the money for 
me?” interrupted Leora. 

“Do you think we’d let a girl of ours 
git married without some sort of a set- 
ting out, tho’ we don’t exactly agree 
with the match? Let’s see, when I was 
married I had a gray silk, a black bom- 
bazine, a green alapaky, and two calico 
dresses ; but, being you’re going to live 
in Chicago, I s’pose you’ll want more 
than that. You can make them your- 
self; that’s one savin’.” 

Then the elder woman added, sadly: 

“Somehow, you and I ain’t always 
hitched, Leory. We can’t seem to un- 
derstand each other. But I’ve tried to 
do what’s right by you, and I do hope 
you ain’t going to miss it by gitting 
married.” 

Leora bent her head over her sewing 
and said nothing. In after years she 
thought of the many good words she 
might have said in reply. But the op- 





portunity slipped away. 


~ 


Mrs. Fiske laid the sleeping baby in 
its cradle. She looked out of the win- 
dow as she re-entered the room. “ There 
comes Pa, I thought he went to the 
village. I wonder what’s happened. 
He’s mad, I know, by the way he walks 
along.” 

Leora stood in awe of her father. 
He wasa man who had never had 
time to become acquainted with his 
children. All his energies had been 
spent in maintaining a living and try- 
ing to pay off the mortgage on his 
farm. 

He came hurriedly into the room, 
where he turned wrathfully to Leora: 

“Did you git trusted for some pict- 
ures at Elton’s?” 

Leora trembled. She did not look at 
her father as she said, “ Yes.” 

“Well, this beats all. What are you 
going to do next? Elton dunned me, 
and I told him he lied, for I knew no 
child of mine dared run me in debt. 
If you was younger I’d lick you, that’s 
what I'd do.” 

Leora’s anger was as great as the 
man’s now. 

“ I needed the photos, and I knew you’d 
never give me a cent, so J just got them 
charged. If Elton will wait a little, till 
I am married, my husband will pay 
him and ask no odds of you.” 

“Putting on airs, ain’t you? Your 
husband, eh? He’s a fool to marry such 
a spendthrift, and I can tell him so, too. 
You ain’t worth your salt and never 
have been. You've been dreaming and 
writing yarns all your days, thinking 
you’re better than other folks.” 

“You and Ma haven’t made my life 
here so pleasant that I shouldn’t be glad 
to go. I wish it was to-morrow now, I'd 
never come back again. Its been noth- 
ing but work, work, and save since I was 
born.” 

“Go, then. The sooner the better. 
You ain’t worth nothing to us here.” 

Leora was standing near the door. 
She opened it and sought refuge in her 
room. 

“You've been pretty hard on her, 
Jotham,” said Mrs. Fiske. “She’s our 
only girl, you know, and she was just 
telling me that she was going to be 
married at Christmas.” 

His wife’s words had a soothing effect 
upon the rough, angry man. 

“T was mad, I’llown. I never thought 
a child of mine would run me in debt; 
so slylike, too. It warn’t the four 
dollars that riled me so, tho’ that’s bad 
enough when there’s only dollars enough 
to pay the interest, it was the idea of the 
thing. Maybe the talking to will set her 
thinking, and do her good. Let her be 
for a while; I’ll make it all right with 
her. We'll give her a good setting out 
if she’s bent on gitting married. She’s 
our only girl, as you say, tho’ she’s so 
queer like and different from what I 
wish she was.” 

Leora did not come down to supper. 

“Tet her have it out,’ Mr. Fiske 
said ; “ when she’s done pouting you can 
talk to her, Ma. We'll do well by her. 
She can have a good setting out.” ‘ 
early, as was his wont. There was a 
streak of light in the East, telling that 
the tardy October day was dawning at 
last. He shook himself free from the 
clutches of the dream god with difficulty. 
His dream of the night before banted 
him. He tried to recall it. Leora had 
figured prominently in it. He was 
thinking of her, as he drew on his heavy 
boots and stamped them down vigorously. 
He was regretting in a mild way his 
harshness. He must make amends. 

Then he saw that the outside door 
was unfastened and partly opened. What 
did it mean? There wasasheet of paper 
on the table that had not been there the 
evening before. He took it up. ‘There 
was writing on it. He tried to read it. 
Slowly its meaning dawned upon him. 
Leora was gone. 

He went back to the bedroom door. 
His voice sownded strangely. “She’s 
gone, Esther, she’s gone. Here’s her 
note.” 

“ What ails you? What’s the matter?” 
called out Mrs. Fiske, rising to a sitting 
posture in the bed. “ What time is it?” 

“TLeory’s gone. Read her note.” 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“Read this. Read it out loud. I 
didn’t quite understand it.” 

And his wife read : 


I could not stay here any longer. I am 
going to Chicago to meet Frank. We will be 
married there, and won’t bother you any mote, 
I took $35 out of the money drawer. We will 
return it with Elton’s four in a few days. 


LEORA. 
“T’ll go up to her room,” said Mrs, 
Fiske, at last. “Maybe she’s got sick 


of it and come back.” 

Both knew it was a useless task. But 
one must do something at such times. 

“ Her bed ain’t been slept in,” she re- 
ported, coming down the stairs. 

They again lapsed into silence. It 
was the woman who spoke after a 
while. 

“ Well, we may just as well make the 
best of it. She would have gone in a 
short time, anyway. She’s able to take 
care of herself. She’ll find him, and it 
will be all right. We can tell folks 
that they was quietly married. We’ll 
keep it still. I hate to have such things 
talked over the neighborhood. She’ll 
git over her fret and come back and 
visit us sometimes, with her children, 
maybe,” and Mrs. Fiske smiled on her 
downcast husband. “Go on and do 
your chores now. I'll git breakfast 
ready.” 

So the matter-of-fact woman settled 
it, tho’ she could not so easily dismiss it 
from her mind. It troubled her for 
days, and months, and years, till there 
came a time when Leora was spoken of 
in the household as one dead. 

Leora had made her way to Chicago, 

roud, confident, and full of -hope. 
pon her arrival there she had gone to 
a hotel and sent a letter to Frank 
Willard, telling him she was there. He 
did not come to her. Then she went to 
the address to which she had sent her 





letters. It was a boarding house. The 


girl who opened the dopr smiled as she 

heard Leora’s questi 

“No Frank Wi rd boards here.” 

“ But isn’t this ¥ine St. 112?” 

“ Yes,” . whee 

“Then he must be here. I’ve sent 

letters here to him? .,. 

“Well, come an,;, I'll ask Mrs, 

White about it.” ..; 

It was an elderly. woman to whom 

Leora next put. her. question. That 

lady smiled also gs.ghe,replied that no 

entleman of thatmame boarded there. 
ora was persistent. .., 

“ But he must. I have sent letters to 
112 Vine St., and they have been 
answered.” 

The woman looked at her pityingly. 
She asked Leora kind questions, and 
drew from her her story. 

“ Come in here,” she said, leading the 
way toa small room. Leora had fol- 
lowed, full of wonder. Then Mrs. 
White turned and locked the door and 
motioned her companion to a seat. 

“T am going to tell you this, because 
I was once an innocent country girl, as 
you are. I feel sorry for you, but it is 
best that you should know the truth. 
Your Frank Willard does not exist. 
There are several men of questionable 
character boarding here, who correspond, 
under assumed names, with girls who do 
not know them. The one calling him- 
self Frank Willard is a married man 
living away from his wife. Now,” and 
she had put her hand kindly on the 
girl’s shoulder, “go home to your folks, 
and thank God that you have a home 
to go to.” 

Leora had gone back to the hotel like 
one stunned. She had sat down and 
tried to think about what she should do. 
She would not go home. She could 
never face the storm of ridicule that 
would fall upon her now, and she joined 
Chicago’s army of sewing women. 

She took the name of Willard, tell- 
ing herself that as it was not his name 
there could be no harm in so doing. 
Then when she went home, and she 
never relinquished the idea of going 
home at last, they need never know. 
She would repay the money she had 
borrowed and keep her secret. She 
never wrote to her people. She felt that 
she had nothing to say till such a time 
as she should go back to them. 

Years passed, and Leora’s girlhood, 
with its bright hopes, passed with them. 
She was a working womgn now. “ Plain 
sewing done here,” was the sign in a 
window of a dismal tenement where she 
lived. 2 4 

She had just cqme in from the street. 
She brought a heavy bundle with her 
and dropped it jyst inside the door as 
tho’ unable to ¢arry it farther. She 
leaned her head, wearily back in the 
dilapidated rocking-chair and closed her 
eyes. She almost Fell asleep. Then she 
opened her eyes with astart. She sat 
upright. One hand sought the pocket 
of her dress and drew therefrom some 
coins. 


“Only twenty-four dpllars and thirty- 


‘leight cents,” she whispered to herself, 
The next morning Mr. Fiske rose’ 


sadly. “I’ve tried so long to save the 
money I owed Pa. I wonder if they 
would care so very much if I came with- 
out it. I promised myself that I would 
never go till I had itforhim. But I’m 
so tired ; it takes so long to earn a little,” 
and so she mused on. 

Late the next day, dressed in a 
widow’s garb, she walked feebly along 
the country road that led from the 
village to the farm owned by Jotham 
Fiske. She looked about her as she 
walked, and smiled as some familiar 
landmark led her eye. There was Wal- 
ton’s on the corner, Smith’s over there, 
and her own home just beyond. She 
was on the hilltop at last, and stood 
looking down in the valley. A prayer 
of thanks sprang to her lips, for Leora 
had learned to pray during the past 
years. How peaceful the old home 
looked to her! Smoke was rising from 
the kitchen chimney, and she knew her 
mother was preparing supper. She 
fancied she could smell the potatoes 
frying on the stove. How good they 
would taste! There was the window of 
her room up under the roof, but the 
green paper curtain was gone. She was 
sorry for that. She wished everything 
to be unchanged. Then the fear came 
to her that there might be other changes 
in the old home; but the joy in her 
heart dispelled it. They would be sitting 
at. the supper table now—Ma, Pa, and 
the boys. She must hurry and get 
there in time to clear up the table and 
wash the dishes. She walked across the 
yard. The lilacs by the door were in 
blossom. She picked a bunch, as she 
paused on the steps, and holding them 
before her face drank in their beauty 
and perfume. The draft refreshed her. 
She pushed the door open gently and 
entered the room. 

Someone sat in.a chair by the south 
window. Her thin hands lay clasped in 
her lap, and her cheek against the pillow 
was nearly as white asthe pillow itself. 
But Leora instinctively knew her mother. 
She went and stood by, her side, laying 
her hand on the bony, cold ones, 

“ Mother,” she gaid, “ J’ ve come home.” 

The sick woman stared at the figure 
in black that had appeared by her side. 

“Who are you?” she asked feebly. 

“ Mother, don’t you know me?” 

“Isit Leory? Jt can’t be Leory come 
back again.” eggs 

“ Yes, mother, P'yve come to take care 
of you.” ; 

“ And your husband? Did he come 
with you?” 

“No. Don’t you see my black vail 
and dress? I’ve lost him, mother.” 

Leora hid her face as she said these 
words; but the answer satisfied her 
mother. 

“ Poor child! 
here to stay?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s too good to be true. It seemed 
as tho’ I wouldn’t die till I'd seen you, 
Leory. I s’pose you’ve lived in great 
style in Chicago. It’ll be lonesome here 


And you’ve come back 





for you. The boys have all left us. 
Somehow we couldn’t seem to keep our 


children to home... Jimmy died, and I 
was thinking as I sat here that it 
wouldn’t be long fore I’d go, too; but I 
feel better, now you’ve come.” 

A man in blue overalls and blouse 
came and stood in the doorway. Leora 
was sitting by her mother now, with her 
bonnet and wrap laid aside. 

“Got company, have you, Ma? I 
just wanted to say that Marthy Smith 
thought she’d be down to stay with you 
to-night. Why!” as Leora stood up and 
turned to him, “you look like Leory. 
Be you, Leory?” 

“Yes; but,” she stammered, “I—I 
didn’t bring the money.” 

“Money! Who cares about the 
money |” 

And father, mother, and daughter 
clasped hands in silence. 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 


The apiarist should pay especial at- 
tention to the weak colonies. 

Honey, either comb or extracted, if 
properly taken care of improves with 
age. 

The bees get a great deal of honey 
from the locust blossoms. The honey is 
of a pale red-gold color, and keeps well. 

Honey is an excellent article to re- 
tail, but it is always risky to ship. Sell 
in the home market whenever it is pos- 
sible. 

Many a low, marshy piece of ground 
can be made into a harvest field for the 
bees by planting willows, asters, or 
mint. 

A weak colony in the Spring invites 
robbers. Try to have all the colonies 
uniformly strong when put in the cellar 
in the Fall. 


It is a great mistake for the farmer 
not to have a few colonies of bees. He 
should have such as a family luxury 
and not as an item of profit. 

The best place to locate hivgs is in an 
orchard, as there the bees will be free 
from annoyances, which are likely to 
arise if the hives were placed elsewhere. 


A good crop of honey depends almost 
entirely upon a strong colony in the 
Spring, and to get such a colony it is 
necessary that the bees have proper 
care. 


Much depends upon the location and 
the apiarist to make bees pay. A 
place should be selected where honey is 
known to be plentiful, water handy and 
shade abundant. 


After the honey season is fairly over, 
take most of the honey away from the 
bees, and leave them with as little as 
possible, so they will not rear a great 
many bees that will be consumers only. 

Alsike clover is highly recommended 
both as a fodder and’a bee forage. As 
it remains in bloom a long time, and its 
blossoms are readily accessible to the 
bees, it is quite valuable t8 the bee- 
keeper, 

It is a mistake for a farmer to set his 
hives in places where there is a good 
deal of bustling. Neither should they 
be placed where cattle have access, 
since the hives are liable to be over- 
thrown. 














How to Improve Bee Literature. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: The 
question of improvement of current bee 
literature so as to make it more helpful 
to the beginner, as well as to the experi- 
enced beekeeper, is not easily answered. 

I have read the leading bee journals 
for the last 15 years, and as a general 
thing my impression is that they are 
better adapted to interest the beekeeper 
of experience than the beginner. I can, 
however, suggest that bee literature may 
be improved by adding an elementary 
department—one that would be better 
appreciated by the young and inexperi- 
enced in beekeeping—a department that 
would embrace the rudiments of bee- 
keeping knowledge, and if properly con- 
ducted would be of interest and highly 
profitable to that class of readers. It 
should explain all the technical terms 
used in the writings upon apiculture, 
and in simple language, easily to be un- 
derstood, set forth the knowledge we have 
already accumulated upon this subject. 
I believe a department of this kind, 
although primarily designed for the 
younger beekeepers, would greatly inter- 
est the more advanced and instruct the 
general reader. 

‘I think your correspondent, Mr. Tefft, 
in a recent issue of your paper, unjustly 
complains of our leading bee papers, on 
account of the publication in their col- 
umng of advertisements of drone traps, 
bee egrapes, etc. I think the censure is 
unmegited, for the progress of bee cult- 
ure during the past 25 or 30 years has 
been greatly promoted by them. I do 
not find fault with them because they 
have added a supply department to 
their enterprise to aid the effort to main- 
tain a bee journal. 

In every step of our progress the 
supply manufacturer has taken hold of 
every new invention that has been 
brought out, and has placed the bee- 
keeping world under obligations to him, 
and it has been chiefly through his in- 
strumentality the new and improved ap- 
pliances have been furnished us. His 
vocation is indissolubly connected with 
the progress of beekeeping knowledge. 
How often he has found out-of-date ap- 
pliances, discarded inventions, that mark 
the progress of the art and the amount 
to be charged up to his profit and loss 
account ! 

True, some of the leading bee journals 
are published by men who are more or 
less interested in such manufactures; 
yet I know of none who are not fully 
abreast of the progress of beekeeping. 
—J. W. Vance, Madison Wis. 





A Short Ramble in Vermont. 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: A 





call to Burlington to meet the Board of 
Control of the Vermont Experiment 


Station gave me the chance to make a 
long-desired visit to O. J. Lowrey, of 
Jericho. A short ride by rail down the 
Winooski River Valley, through a 
rather barren pasture for bees, evi- 
denced by the very few bees kept, and 
then, after a shorter ride - some sand 
and pine plains, I arrived in the early 
evening. : 
Mr. Lowrey occupies the farm which 
was cleared by his grandfather before 
the Revolutionary war; and aside from 
his apiary work, he is extensively en- 
gaged in farming, being one of the most 
progressive and extensive farmers of his 
town. His apiary is located west of 
the other buildings, and is protected 
in Winter by a high, tight, board fence. 
Here we find something over 100 chaff 
hives of the Bristol pattern, with the 
Gallup frame inside. The hives are 
arranged in rows, with a narrow alley 
between the backs and a wide alley in 
front, one row facing east the next 
facing west. Thg hives are all num- 
bered, and a careful record of each is 
kept on a piece section inside. 

They were packed with planer shav- 
ings and the same on top. Upward 
ventilation was allowed for about one- 
third of the top; the remainder covered 
with enamel cloth. Mr. L. does not 
believe in sealed covers. We raised the 
bag of shavings over quite a number, 
and nearly all seemed bright and clean, 
with lots of bees. At the northwest 
corner of the yard is situated the work 
shop and honey house combined. In 
this I found the rooms arranged to give 
the apiarist the least possible inconveni- 
ence in the busy season, Mr. Lowrey 
works his bees mostly for comb honey. 
He uses queen excluding honey boards 
quite extensively, and prefers those 
known as slatted wood-zine. 

The progress made in beekeeping is 
well shown by an anecdote which Mr. 
Lowrey told me. He said: “I pur- 
chased 24 colonies of bees in old box 
hives and transferred them according to 
the Heddon plan, and secured a 
paying crop of honey. Shortly after I 
selected the 24 colonies another man 
went there to purchase some; and on 
being assured by the owner ‘that the 
remaining ones were just as good as 
those Lowrey took,’ quietly informed 
him that he ‘knew Lowrey did not 
take the poorest ones by a good deal.’ 
Later in the Fall after the honey crop 
was secured someone ventured to ap- 
proach the former owner with the re 
mark that ‘Lowrey is going to make 
something off those bees which he 
bought of you.’ The answer was, ‘I 
‘know it, but I would not, if I had kept 
them.’” Very true, he could not with 
the methods of 50 years ago. Progress 
if you would succeed—H. W. Scort, 
Barre, Vt. 


THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. 


Theory and Practice Must Go Hand 
in Hand in Beekeeping. 


Eprror AMERICAN FarMEr: I have 
been asked to answer a number of ques- 
tions in connection with beekeeping, and 
will begin by answering thefirst. Why is 
it that the instruction given by the ex- 
pert beekeeper so often proves partially, 
if not wholly, useless to the novice who 
is trying to carve his way as a bee- 
keeper? 

In the first place, I would like to say 
that I think a great deal of good has 
been done by working upon apicultural 
subjects and giving instruction to the 
novice. I venture to say the reason why 
so many have failed in beekeeping is be- 
cause they have been led to believe 
there was nothing to learn rather than 
because they have been trying to gain 
information from such sources as THE 
AMERICAN FARMER and other periodi- 
cals. The moment one realizes there is 
something to learn about beekeeping or 
any other branch of the farm, that 
moment many of us have made a long 
stride in the direction of success, 

Again, one might as well say that 
medical works are of no use, because 
reading them will never make us effi- 
cient doctors; we must, to make good 
physicians, walk the hospitals and gain 
practical knowledge. So the beekeeper, 
he may get to know by heart every api- 
cultural work, and then begin with 100 
colonies, or even 50, or even 25, and he 
is extremely likely to fail. Practical 
knowledge must go hand in hand with 
study from writings, and to begin with 
one or two, or say at the outside five, 
colonies would be much better than to 
begin with more. As knowledge and 
experience increases we can increase our 
apiary. If the United States Govern- 
ment had, years ago, appointed an api- 
arist whose duty it would be to impress 
this upon the people of the United States, 
vast sums of money would have been 
saved to its people, and where failure in 
beekeeping has been stamped upon the 
efforts of many a beginning beekeeper, 
success would have crowned their efforts 
and the resources of the country in- 
creased. To succeed, both theory and 
practice should go hand in hand. This 
applies to beekeeping, but it applies 
equally well to farming in all its branches. 
Again, how often have we given in- 
struction, or how often have we received 
instruction, and instead of reading care- 
fully or hearing carefully the words of 
the instructor have we jumped to the 
conclusion we knew the meaning of 
the teacher and the remaining words 
had no meaning for us. The result 
being we have returned to find we have 
not carried out our instructions, This 
is nat the fault of the teacher, but the 
taught. Then everyone’s conditions are 
not the same, and some slight circum- 
stance may influence the instruction, 
although general principles remain the 
same for all conditions. And now comes 
the teacher. He is perhaps too often not 
careful enough in his work. How often 
have we seen some simple plot intended 
to amuse a child which can barely read 
itself, and the language is of such a 
nature that only a good scholar can 











understand the meaning of the high- 
sounding words, Either the author has 


been mdre anxious to show his learning 
than to entertain the child, or he has 
failed to imagine himself into the posi- 
tion of that child, and the result must be 
failure to a large extent. When writing 
we should place ourselves in the position 
of the taught. If we possess much in- 
formation let us for the time being empty 
ourselves, and then reading from the 
standpoint of one untaught we will write 
to suit those people, and we will succeed. 
What we read we should read carefully, 
and digest as we read. Just as it is 
a bad habit to do our work in the field 
in a slip-shod manner, it is bad to read 
in a slip-shod manner.—R. F, HoLTer- 
MANN, Canada. 


A GREAT EXHIBIT. 








New York Beekeepers Make a Good 
Showing at the World’s Fair, 


According to the report given out by 
Oreil L. Hersheiser, of Big Tree, N. Y., 
Superintendent of the New York State 
bee and honey exhibit in the Agricultural 
Building at the Worid’s Fair, there will 
be 10 colonies of 40,000 bees each on 
exhibition, though it looks as if his bees 
are going to have a hard time finding 
clover blossoms or any other sort of 
flowers in the bottoms around Chicago, 
where the virgin soil has been taken b 
the sodders for miles to supply land- 
scape effects on previously barren sand 
wastes. This liberation of bees is one of 
the triumphs of New York’s bee and 
honey show. 

The bee and honey exhibit of the 
United States and Canada has a section 
in the east gallery of the Agricultural 
Building, where it will occupy 60x 
350 feet of space. Of this New York 
has 30 x 60 feet, and a portion of this 
latter space next the east wall, 4x 15 
feet in size, is taken up by the bees’ 
house, where the 10 colonies of 40,000 
bees each are going to disport them- 
selves in the big glass case for the bene- 
fit of the public. 

Besides the beehouse of working bees, 
Mr. Hersheiser illustrates the progress 
of honey-making from the period half a 
century ago, when the bees were suffd- 
cated by sulphur, and the combs and 
their contents borne off; through the 
next period, when the top of the straw 
hives were cut off, and through the 
epoch when box hives and hoods were 
made, and down to the present im 
proved and humane methods of comb 
foundation mills, honey extractors, sec- 
tion boxes, and smokers. Then the ex- 
hibit will show by fresh flowers, pressed 
flowers, and water color paintings, the 
best honey-producing flora of New 
York State. This flora comprises white 
clover, wild raspberry, American linden, 
basswood, buckwheat, wild asters, golden 
rod, shumach, fruit blooms, such as 
apple, cherry, and peach flowers, and 
wild mustard. 

The exhibits from other States side 
by side with that of New York present 
valuable flora comparisons. kK or in- 
stance, the honey flora of Nebraska 
differs materially from that of New 
York. It includes alsike clover, im- 
ported Russian melissa, cleome or iron 
weed, and heartsease or smart weed, 
from which dark honey is obtained, 
which is very good, but considered in- 
ferior to New York honéy, as is the 
California product, which, made from 
wild sage, is thin and watery and lacks 
the solidity and splendid flavor character- 
istic of the New York dainty. 

Considered as interesting exhibits are 
80 pounds of honey from one hive and 
between 8,000 and 10,000 pounds of 
honey in the comb and extracted, the 
latter shown in glass jars. One man in 
New York who has produced and ship- 
ped in one season 100,000 pounds of 
honey, valued at 20 cents per pound, 
makes an exhibit, and several brands of 
methiglih, or honey wine, a small amount 
of which produces a state of inebriation 
more speedily and prolongs it to a 
greater length than any other intoxi- 
cant known, are carefully guarded for 
fear the judges on awards may make a 
mistake an indulge too freely. It is 
the rival of Jersey lightning. 

The New York State Beekeepers’ 
Association is superintending the State’s 
splendid exhibit, for which the State 
pays. Mr. Hersheiser, who is its Super- 
intendent, is a Buffalo lawyer with a 
penchant for bee culture, having given 
special study to it under Prof. Cook. at. 
the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
afterward with a noted apiculturist of 
Canada. He has a bee farm at Big 
Tree, but finds time to practice law, 
being one of the local counsel at Buffalo 
for the New York Central. He declares 
that he purposes showing the country 
that New York can surpass the world 
in its honey products. 





Busy Ants That Make Honey. 


Some curious honey-making ants exist 
in western Australia, inhabiting: little 
hollows in the sand of the scrub-covered 
land. In each of these cells or caves 
several large females of the species dwell 
together in seeming harmony. They 
never venture from home to collect ‘neo- 
tar, but leave that duty entirely to the 
workers, The latter fetch supplies and 
hand them over to the queens, who store 
the substance away in large oval-shaped 
bags, half an inch long. The honey is 
said to be derived from flowers. 

In commenting on this report, come 
municated to Insect Life by a corre 
spondent, the editor of that publication 
speaks of an American species of ant 
that is very similar. Some of the works 
ers have their abdomens distended to 
the size of currants and filled with 
honey. These honey bearers are found 
clinging to the roofs of the little caverns, 
a few inches under ground. They act 
simply as receptacles for the storing 
away of the sweet substance, which is 
collected by active workers from the 
exudations of a kind of gall. In time 
of famine the honey bearer throws up 
the honey, drop by drop, and it is trans 
ferred to the stomachs of the hungry in- 





dividuals in waiting. 
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to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 


A FREE TICKET 


TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of THz AMERICAN 
FarmMrr want to go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—we will 
give them solid help to get there. All 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the circulation of 
fue American Farmer among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it scarcely requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subscriptions, 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-cluss round-trip 
ticket from any point in the United 
States to Chicago and return for a club 
of subscribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

This ticket will be for the most di- 
rect route between the two places, and 
it will have all the advantages in re- 
gard to the time for which it will be 
good, length of stay in Chicago, speed 
of trains, etc., that any first-class ticket 
will have. In brief, it will be the best 
kind of a ticket, which will be a great 
superiority, as there will doubtless be 
many tickets offered by various parties 
which will be only for very slow trains, 
inferior cars, limited as to time, ete. 
Our tickets will all be for first-class, fast 
trains, and have every privilege given 
the best class of tickets. 

The carrying out of this scheme in- 
volves an immense amount of corre- 
spondence and clerical work on our 
part, and we are now preparing a 
schedule of the sizes of clubs which we 
will require from different points. We 
will publish this as soon as completed, 
which may be some time hence. 

In the meanwhile, those who intend to 
work for these tickets should begin at 
once. They can send in their sub- 
scribers as fast they obtain them, noti- 
fying us that they are for a “World’s 
Fair Ticket,” and they will be properly 
credited to them. If they afterward 
change their minds they can have the 
subscribers sent in applied on any other 
premium that we offer. 

We should very much like to have 
those who expect to get up clubs for 
these tickets write to us immediately of 
their intentions, as this will help us in 
making up our schedule. We will send 
them any number of sample copies they 
wish to show friends and acquaintances 
in the work of soliciting subscribers. 

Remember, all names sent to 
count on this offer must be yearly 
subsoribers atSOcentseach. No 
subscriptions sent prior to April 1 
will count on this offer. 

We ask all our friends who want to 

te Chicago to go to work at once. 
They can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little werk in pushing the 
circulation of Taz AMERICAN FARMER. 
Mark all communications “ World’s Fair 
Ticket,” and address 

Tak Ayrrican FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D, C. 


you may 








THE MAIN reason given by President 
Cleveland for calling Congress together 
in extra session in September is to con- 
sider the condition of the business in- 
terests of the country. This is generally 
interpreted to mean the repeal of the 

- Sherman law, for the purchase of silver, 
and the issue of notes against the bullion. 
On the other hand, Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada, says most emphatically that the 
Sherman law cannot be repealed—the 
people will not’ »rmit it, 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 

Tue American Farmer is firm in 
the belief that the crisis of the financial 
stringency has passed, and from this 
time forward there will be a rapid im- 
provement in the situation. Not but 
what there will be some more failures, 
there will be minor catastrophes as 
echoes of the greater ones, but the general 
shrinkage has gone on with such rapidity 
since last Fall, that hard-pan has been 
reached, and the reaction is at hand 
Conservative estimate puts the depreci- 
ation of all stocks, bonds, and shares in 
the country since last November at over 
one billion dollars. When 24 great 
concerns alone show a shrinkage since 
Jan. 1 of $173,000,000, or one-sixth of 
$1,000,000,000, it will be seen that the 
estimate is more likely to be far under 
than over the mark. This equals in 
value one-sixth of the entire taxable 
property of the United States in 1850. 

It seems now clear that the financial 
storm center has moved from the East 
to the West. Enormous amounts of 
money have been sent in the past few 
weeks from New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia to Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities in the interior to put them 
in shape to meet the stringency. Last 
week over $13,000,000 were sent West 
from New York alone, and it was not 
$600,000 to be ex- 
changed at the Sub-treasury in a day for 
small notes to be sent West. 

Heavy runs on large savings banks 
in Chicago were successfully met, the 
banks remaining open in some instances 
till past midnight in order to pay de- 


pt sitors, 


uncommon for 


This has helped much to re- 
store confidence, and it is now felt by 
financiers that the worst is over and 
that everybody will now begin to*take a 
mote cheerful view of things. 

That they should do so is a matter of 
the deepest importance to farmers, for 
these have suffered incalculably from 
the monetary stringency. While econo- 
mists will say that the values of staple 
products, like corn, wheat, meat, cotton, 
and meats, are regulated solely by the 
aw of demand and supply—without 
reference to speculation or operations in 
fancy property—the fact is demonstrated 
that the prices of these are directly lower- 
ed by the hardness of the money market. 
Despite the undoubted fact that there is 
a great shortage in our own wheat crop, 
and a still more pronounced one in 
those of European countries, we have 
seen the price of wheat fall to the low- 
est point it has touched in 31 years. 


The 


calling in their money everywhere, with 


reason was that with the banks 
creditors of all kinds insisting on imme- 
diate payment in cash of all that was 
due them, men were not going to buy 
wheat, no matter at what price it was 
offered. A cautious man would not 
buy wheat, even at 25 cents a bushel, 
if he felt that should he need the 
money to meet some other obligation 
the bank would not lend him on that 
security. 

Now, what will follow? Capital can- 
not lie idle much better than labor can. 
For example, those banks which last 
week drew $13,000,000 from New York 
with which to meet possible runs will not 
keep this money lying idle in their vaults 
after they feel that the danger is past. 
They cannot afford to. They must make 
it earn them something with which to 
pay expenses and dividends. As soon 
as the skies begin clearing they will 
commence cautiously to put it out agajn 
to men who want to use it to make 
money for themselves. So business ac- 
tivity will be restored as rapidly as it 
was checked. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER is very con- 
fident that a marked improvement will 
manifest itself after the 1st of July, and 
everything will be booming again by 
Fall. 

The worst feature of the situation now 
is dread of what Congress may do at its 
meeting in September. If some provi- 
dential dispensation could postpone the 
meeting of Congress for one or two years 
the outlook would be much more cheer- 
ing. 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOOL. 


Wool is not only suffering in common 





with other agricultural products from the 
monetary stringency, but it bas troubles 
of its own. There is the strongest be- 
lief that among the first acts of the com- 
ing Congress will be to repeal all the 
duties and put wool on the free list. 
Then the great stock of wool which the 
suspended Australian banks hold as col- 
lateral will be dumped on the market 
without regard to prices, and utterly ruin 
the sale of American wool. Feeling 





this way, the American manufacturers 


are skimping along in the most guarded 
way possible, not buying a pound that 
they do not feel sure they can sell be- 
fore Congress gets its work in. They 
are not making up any more cloth than 
will supply the immediate demands of 
their customers, and they in turn are 
buying just as little as they possbly can, 
8o as not to be caught with any stock on 
hand when the evil day comes. 

This unfortunate condition of matters 
has already cost the wool growers of the 
country many millions of dollars, and 
will cost them many millions more be- 
fore it is through with. 

There is only one—we will not say 
remedy, but mitigation. This is for 
sheep raisers to organize thoroughly and 
make their influence felt. All the other 
interests which feel themselves endan- 
gered by the probable action of Con- 
gress are getting in line of battle for 
the inevitable fight. The tobacco grow- 
ers of New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia aud Florida have 
long ago taken decided action against 
any interference or modification of 
Schedule F of the McKinley Bill. 
They are circulating petitions to this 
effect which are being signed by men of 
all shades of political belief. The Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from their dis 
tricts, without regard to party, have been 
made to understand that they must 
fight to the death any attempt to repeal 
The Florida and 
of semi-tropical 


the tobacco duties. 
California 
fruits, the Louisiana sugar planters, the 


growers 


barley growers, the eg: men, and others, 
are being aroused. 

Only the wool growers—the most im- 
portant interest of all—seem indifferent 
If they 
will wake up, they can make themselves 
felt as no others can. There are fully 
1,000,000 of them in the country, and 
they form the bulk of the constituency 


to the gravity of the situation. 


of a very large number of Congressmen. 
They hold the balance of political 
power States. If they will 
only unite and present a firm front to 


in many 
their adversaries, they can prevent this 
destructive blow to their interests. We 
urge them to do so—to follow the ex- 


will, with the reméVal“df these restrictions, 
show a natural e . The influence 
therefore, of an ince American demand 
may be expected to"‘hd''ptetty general upon 
all classes of wool,“as ‘their own purchases 
will not be restricted to the very lightest, 
greasy wools, as hi 6, tinder a five and one 
quarter pence per pound ‘duty, while all the 
uirements of Pitropehn manufacturers 
doing an American® ‘tide should be in in- 
creased request. A'spécial exception must, 
however, be exhibited ‘inv the case of the 
extra light-conditidned ‘wools, which until 
now have been almost éntirely monopolized 
by American compton The very least 
amount of yolk, or'rgthtr the duty, so added 
to the cost below that 6f European buyers. 
For all but the highest sorts, therefore, they 
were practically inoperative, and these have 
secured frequently artificial values on this 
account. With the removal of duties the 
necessity must disappear, and though, per- 
haps, to the disadvantage of a portion of our 
clips, with large benetits, we hope, to the 
great bulk of our production. * * = * 
There may be some articipation on the 
part of European manufacturers of an in- 
creased demand for woolens for America 
upon a seaction or removal of the existing 
cuties. American competition has, on the 
other hand, been weak, and there has been 
an absence of the extreme prices usually ob- 
tained for their class of wools. 





THE most hopeful sign of the future 
prosperity of sheep husbandry in this 
country is the abandoning of old ideas 
amd prejudices in sheep raising. The 
forefathers did what was best under the 
circumstances surrounding them. We 
are confronted. with new and _ alto- 
gether changed conditions, and the former 
methods and helps, breeds and manage- 
ments, will not do at all. The progres- 
sive genius of the times offers new plans 
and principles by which the profits from 
sheep raising are possible. The shrewd 
farmers accept the situation, while the 
old fogy sheep farmers quit and go out 
of the business, and the procession moves 
on just the same. 

“The New England farmers begin to 
catch on. They abandon wool as the 
prime product, go to raising Spring 
lambs, find the means of recuperating 
worn-out lands, keeping their sons on the 


farms, and inaugurating an era of pros- 
perity and independence that for a time 
had left them. 
SE 

Tne increased profit of tobacco culture 
last year has stimulated the farmers of 
the Connecticut Valley to put out a 
The 
dealers, however, are giving them very 
good advice to the effect that instead of 
increased acreage it -is, better to devote 


much increased acreage this year. 





ample set by other farmers who have | 
much less at stake than they have. Let | 
them circulate petitions, hold meetings, 
stir up the,local press, and let their 
Congressmen know that they are ex- 
pected to oppose free wool to the ut- 
most. They cannot do this too soon or 
too vigorously. The advocates of free 
wool are well organized and have 
plenty of money and influence. But 
they cannot withstand the 1,000,000 
wool growers of the country if these 
will rouse themselves to concerted action 
in defense of their interests. Every 
wool grower who feels that he is not 
making too much, money out of his 
business as it is, should constitute him- 
self a committee of one to promote the 


crusade in defense of American flocks. 


ad 


WHAT AUSTRALIAN WOOL GROWERS 
EXPECT. 


As might be expected, the Australian 











wool growers and their friends are not in 
sympathy with the wool growers of this 
country on the subject of protection. 
They have long wanted the free use of 
the American markets for their clips, and 
now, when there is a reasonable, an as- 
sured, a promise, hope of qll the barriers 
being removed, when their wools can 
have unrestricted sale in the markets of 
the United States, it is wel! to know how 
the Australian wool growers feel about it. 

We quote from the Australian Pas- 
toralist’s of Dec. 15, 1892. 
After outlining the general tone of the 

J 


market it says: 


Wool is still at an abnormally low tevel. 
The present Australian clip is expected to be 
little if any larger than the last, and the same 
applies to the Kiver Plate. The reduction of 
tariffs in America must stimulate trade, and 
there are not wanting signs that the monetary 
contraction in Europe, which must be con- 
sidered the principal factor, is becoming less 
severe. 

The influence likely to be exercised by the 
American trade under the impending tariff 
revision upon the values of Australian wool 
has naturally excited much comment in all 
sections of our community. At present the 
certain knowledge that the United States 
customs duties will be subjected to much 
alteration, and the uncertainty as to the 
method and extent, has greatly restricted 
purchases here on American account. This 
was to be expected, but such uncertainty is 
hardly likely to be of long duration, and a 
special session of Congress is already advo- 
cated in the United States to deal with the 
question. Although we expect to see a readily 
increased demand when the position is as- 
sured, it is hardly to be anticipated that the 
full benefit will be felt for some considerable 
time, as the increase in consumption that is 
expected will naturally require time to'de- 
velop. How long this is to be it is of course 
impossible to estimate, as it is largely de- 
pendent upon circumstances outside of the 
tariff question; but should the general reduc- 
tion or removal of duties have the stimulat- 
ing efiect that is anticipated upon American 
trade the progress should not be slow. 

The direct American demand for wool will 
not alone be improved under the new condi- 
tions, but European manufacturers for their 
markets will also be enormously stimulated, 
as it is quite certain that the importation of 
woolens, which the imposition of the heavy 


Review 








McKinley duties only temporarily checked, 


more labor and attention to the acreage 
already put out. Quality is much more 


important than quantity. The demand 
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Departures from Normal Rainfall for the two Weeks Ending June 12 1892 
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; During the two weeks ending with June 12 it was cooler than usual in the central and eastern portions of the cotton 
region, in the lower Missouri Valley, and from Wyoming and Montana westward to the Pacific Coast. It was 
cooler than usual on the immediate California coast southward of San Francisco. 

oO . < > ap | iss “] ls > ‘ , Te ‘ ‘ o: : 
above the normal. From the upper wy oa Valley eastward to the New England Coast the average daily excess of tem- 
v°, except in the upper lake region, where the temperature was only slightly above the 


till 


Elsewhere the temperature has been 


sligl tly 


r . YT ° 
T he greatest excess occurred over the northern portions of New York and Vermont, where it exceeded 7°. There was 
also quite a decided excess in northern California. 


In the lower Ohio Valley, Tennessee, the Gulf and South Atlantic Coast, except along the coast of Georgia and 
northern Florida, the rainfall during the two weeks ending June 12 was above the average. 
over a comparatively narrow area extending from Nebraska eastward to Lake Erie. In the lower Mississippi and central 
Missouri Valleys’ there was a very large excess, due to the very heavy rains during the first week of “the above-named 
period, while other portions of Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan, there were excessive rains during both weeks. 

There has been less rain than usual in the Dakotas, Minnesota, an? northern Wisconsin, over the central portions of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, and generally throughout the Middle Atlantic States and New England. Drouth couditions 
now beginning to be felt over a considerable portion of New England. 

The absence of rain in the central Mississippi and lower Ohio valleys during the week ending June 12 was favorable 
to all crops. Light showers occurred on the immediate Pacific Coast, except on the Washington coast, where the rainfall 
was inexcess. The weather in this region was generally favorable and crops improved, except in Southern Culifornia. 

Generally the weather during the past week has been favorable, and a number of States report it the most favorable 
Farmers are more hopeful in the west portion of the cotton region and in the South Atlantie States. 


It was also above the averave 





Tue AMERICAN FARMER is located | 
in Washington to make a fight for the 
interests of the farmers of the’ whole 
country. It believes that all should be 
treated aljke, and that their interests 





for fine tobacco is constantly increasing 
in this country, atid there is no reason 
why the standard of tobacco should not | 
{ 


be raised everywhere, as well as in the 
Connecticut Valley. Fine tobacco brings | 


fine prices and ready sale, while ordi- | 


nary to poor tobacco brings low prices 
and is hard to get rid of. 





Tue drain of gold out of the Treasury 
shows more conclusively than anything 
else that we have been buying too much 
abroad of late years, and not purchasing 
enough of home products. In 1889 the 
Treasury stock of gold diminished 
$17,000,000; it fell $36,000,000 more 
in 1890; $22,000,000 in 1891; 
$11,000,000 in 1892, and $17,000,000 
since Jan. 1, 1893. This shows that we 
were sending more gold out of the 
Treasury every year than our mines pro- 
duced. There is only one remedy for 
this: Buy more home products and less 
foreign ones. If, for example, we had 
raised all our own sugar, as we should 
do, we should have kept from $75,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 a year in gold at 
home. 


eee 





A HIGHLY prized cotemporary “ states 
that 50 years ago 70 per cent. of the 
sheep raised in the New England States 
were Merinos. In 1890 62 per cent. 
were mutton breeds. This is signifi- 
cant.” 

While we are not prepared to discuss 
this proposition with our friend, the edi- 
tor, we want to ask what he or some- 
body else calls nmutton breeds? It is 
undoubtedly true that sheep are raised 
for mutton in those States, but it is doubt- 
ful es to their being of any known breed. 
They are unmistakably Merino grades 


nine times out of 10. ©} 


Trusts and monoptties seem to be 
having fully as tough a:time as anybody 
else. Since Jan. .1, 1893, 24 stocks, 
mostly those of trusts’ and monopolies, 
show an actual shrinkage in value of 
$173,000,000. These, too, were, as a 
rule, esteemed the most profitable of any 
of this class of stocks. 








Ir cERTAINLY does look as though | 
we ought to raise more potatoes in this | 
country. Weonly produced 170,000,000 | 
bushels last year, against 229,000,000 in | 
Great Britain, 410,000,000 bushels in 
Austro-Hungary, 400,000,000 in France, 
and 892,000,000 in Germany. But then | 
those countries use potatoes largely for 
distilling, where we use corn. 








should have precisely the same protec- 
tion given the most favored other 
interest. It believes that if the farmer 
prospers everybody else will prosper. It 
is the only single-hearted, entirely inde- 
pendent, champion the farmers have in 
the Capital of the Nation, and every 
farmer in the country should be on its | 


subscription list. 





A FARMER who has stock to feed 
makes a great mistake if he does not 
give rape a trial this year. It is not too 
late to plant it yet in most sections. 
Send in a new subscriber to THE AMER- 
icaAN FARMER and get a trial package 
of rape seed to sow on ground from 
which wheat, oats, or rye has been taken. 
It will furnish green food far into the 


Winter if the weather is favorable. 


= 





No one has the slighest doubt that 
among the very earliest business that 
will be taken up by Congress when it 
meets next Fall will be the bill to put 
wool on the free list. What are the 











sheep growers going to do about this? 
Are they going to allow themselves to be | 
led dumbly to the slaughter as one of 
their own lambs? Or are they going to 
fight as other imperiled interests ave? 


A urapinc New York firm of 
brokers says that “It’s a coward that | 
won’t buy wheat at present prices.” 
That’s our opinion, precisely. The price | 


of all products is lower than it will be in 


| 





a few weeks. 





ConsuL-GENERAL CRITTENDEN 
thinks that the Mexican Government 
will withdraw its recent order prohibiting | 
the importation of American dressed 


beef. 


Ir 18 estimated that the total shrink- 
age of stocks, bonds, and shares in the 
United States since last November will 
aggregate over $1,000,000,000. 








Oxy a very rich farmer can afford 
to breed and keep scrub stock, and he 
A poor man certainly | 


not very long. 
cannot afford to throw away his means 


that way. 





Snow us a man’s barnyard and we 
will tell you what kind of a farmer he 
is. A Blovenly barnyard is the surest 
indication of a man who is down-at-the- 


heel everywhere. 





Tue Amenican Farmer ts only ad 
cents a year. . 





PERSONAL. 


Grand Master J. H. Brigham, of the 
National Grange, is to make a tour of Texas. 

Col. C. J. Murphy claims the Princess Eu- 
lalia as a convert to the excellence of Ameri- 
can maize. While she was at the Arlington, 
in Washington, she insisted on having corn 
brea at every meal, and the first thing she 
did upon sitting down at the Palmer House 
table, in Chicago, was to ask the waiter for 
some corn mufitins. 

June 2 the Live Stock Committee of the 
World’s Fair, after a thorough and exhaust- 
ive examination of the qualifications, recom- 
mendations, and indorsements of the gentle- 
men who have been suggested for the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Live Stock Department, 
unanimously elected Senator N. P. Critch- 


| field, of Somerset, Pa., for that position, and 


recommended his appointment to Director- 
General Davis. The Director-General imime- 
diately confirmed this action and sent his 
appointment to Senator Critchfield, who at 
once accepted, and started to Chicago to enter 
upon the duties of his position. The new 
chief is a member of the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, is about 45 years of age, and has been 
for years a successful raiser of stock on a large 
scale. His appointment was urged by the 
whole Legislature of Pennsylvania, the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and United States Sen- 
ators Cameron and Quay, as well as by the 
State Fair and agricultural societies of Penn- 
sylvania. Everyone who knows him seems 
to think the appointment was an eminently 
fitting one. 


COMPLIMENTS. 
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Your paper comes regularly and is worth 
more than the price. The watch also; I am 
weil pleased with it. It is all that you 
claimed for it; as a good timekeeper as it is 
possible to have. Success to you.—J. B., 
Shoals, Ind. 

Now, I like your paper so well I wish that 
you could let us have it once a week. 1 
should like to have it once a week, commenc- 
ing when Congress meets. Let all old sub- 
scribers vote on it and send in their 50 cents. 
I should like the paperat $1 a year. I should 
think all farmers would take it.—G. 5S. B., 
Salisbury, Vt. 





What They Think of the Watch. 
G. 8. B., Salisbury, Vt.: The watch came 


all O. K., and it keeps good time. 


L. W. M., Hamburg, N. J.: I received my 
watch. I like it; it keeps time all right. 

J. T. H., Huff, Ky.: I received the watch 
you sent me. It keeps good time. I think 
it is very cheap for the price. 

3. S., St. James, Neb.: We received the 
watch and was well pleased with it. It is 
still in good running order and keeps good 
time. 

William Russiper, Nebraska: I am much 
pleased with the watch, as it keeps good time 
—a better timekeeper than many that cost 


| $25. 


W. H. D., Edmonson County, Ky.: I re- 
ceived the watch you sent me. I have had it 
two days, and it keeps time with my clock 
that I havehad six years. 

O. J. K., Sidney, Mont.: I received the 
watch you sent several weeks ago. I like my 
watch very well, as it keeps good time with 
the best watch in the valley within a second 
a week. The cheap watches are set by it. 

L. L., Langly, Arkansas: I received m 
watch and paper in good season and am well 
pleased with both. The watch keeps good 
time, and certainly is cheap for the price. 
Every farmer ought to take the paper. I 
will do all I can for you. 

W. S., Ulysses, Neb.: I will write to tell 
you I got my watch. I got it a week ago last 
Thursday. It has kept running all right 
ever since. For three days it ran a little too 
fast; gained in all 10 minutes. I moved the 
regulator @ little in the back, and since then 
it is correct. 

S. L. York, Clinton County, Kan.: I re- 
ceived your watch some time since and would 
have written, but I wanted to see bow it 
wonld run. It rans well so far, and keeps 
just as good time as a $60 watch. I also like 
the paper well; will try to help you by get- 
ting you subscribers. 

H. W. Scott, Barre, Vt.: Tie AMERICAN 
FAKMER premium wateh, which you sent me 


' 
| a short time since, has been carefully tested. 
It keeps fully as good time as any watch or 
clock in the house, and we have clocks that 
cost three times as much, and one watch that 
' cost 12 times as much. 
| John Gerhart, Ohio: I think the world of 
| THE AMERICAN FARMER and the watch you 
| sent me two weeks ago. It is a first-rate 
timekeeper. It is as good as a $25 watch. It 
| keeps good time up to this day When I 
\ either carry it in my pocket or hang it up or 
| lay it down it runs just the same. Many 
thanks. 





Notes. 


Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine for June 
contains Random Notes on Hawaiian Life; 
As Birds at Eve—a poem; London Church 
Choirs; In Ole Virginny—50 years ago; Schn- 

| bert’s Serenade; With Jacqueminots; Twoofa 
| Kind—astory; Sorosis: the Pioneer Woman's 

Club; Portrait of Alice Cary; June—a poem; 
| When the Sea Gives Up Its Dead ; A Woman’s 
Hand—a poem; Have Women Good Taste ? 
Departments. Published at Hagtford, Coun. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The June Orerland Monthly covers a wide 
range of subjects, from an interesting and 
valuable paper on The Pomo Basket Makers 
to the jolly Cruise of the Yacht Chispa, al- 
most as refreshing as a whiff of the sea brecze 
on the deck of the yacht itself. Pablished at 
San Franciseo. Price, 25 cents. 

The Phrenological Journal—An illustrated 
magazine of human nature. Published at 27 
East 21st street, New York. Price, 15 cents. 

sslitecasticsaatiaiiiabiaitenininiiiien 


A Successful Shropshire Sheep Breeder. 


Mr. George E. Breck, who is so well 
and favorable known among sheepmen, 
especially of the Shropshire breed, writes 
our Chieago manager that he expects to 
go to Europe about the Ist of June and 
purchase sheep for his next season’s 
business. Shipment will be made so as 
to reach his home at Paw Paw, Mich., 
about August. He has Wintered 75 
breeding ewes, which he had ieft after 
they had commenced to drop their 
lambs. The demand for Shropshires 
has been very great. He has not been 
able to satisfy the inquiry. His lamb 
average is 150 per cent., and they are as 

nice a lot of lambs as were ever dropped. 

| They are strong and vigorous, and are 
| putting on good growth, and are going 
‘to have plenty of quality. Mr. Breck 
states that he can grow a better fleece 
on Shropshires in this country than they 
can in England, which he attributes to 
the climate. His purchases are made of 
the leading breeders of England, such 
as Bowen-Jones and Minton. Mr. 
Daniel Taylor has proven a very good 
shepherd for Mr. Breck, and but few 
losses have occurred. He takes great 
pride in his sheep, and is now getting 
ready the exhibit for the World’s Fair. 
Mr. Breck states he has Wintered his 
breeding ewes on clover hay and clover 
silage. He has set Sept. 21 as the date 
for his fourth annual auction sale, which 
is the Thursday before the opening of 
the sheep exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
He has the promise, at this time, of 
some of the best English breeders, 
among them being Mr. J. Bowen: Jones, 
President of the English society. 


———__—_-9—— 


A Shrewd Trick. 


During an equestrian performance ® 
number of ladies in the front stood up, 
thus obstructing the view of those per- 
sons who were seated. In vain were 
they collectively requested to sit down, 
till at last a happy thought oceurred to 
one of the sufferers. He called out, in 
measured tones, “ Will the — lady 
in front kindly sit down?” whereupon 
about 50 old women briskly seated 
themselves.— Vanées filude. 
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SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS. 


_—_o -— 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Association. 


> 


Btaff Correspondence of THe AMERICAN FARMER, 


The American Southdown Breeders’ Aa- 
inual session at Springfield, 


atio etLina 
ee a President J. H. Potts 


Jit. May 31, 1893, 
=e nutes of the last annual and inter- 
mediate meetings were read and a proved. 

Financial reports filed show that the as- 
sociation received during the last year, from 
various sonrees, $1,572.59, and that the ex- 
penditures during the same period were 
$1,218.83. The resources: Volumes, $1,715.58; 
cash, £1,786.19; a total of $3,499.77. Lia 
bilities: Cash premiums at Detroit Exposition, 
149. not adjudiented, $95; cash premiums at 
World's Columbian Exposition, offered, 
$1,250; total $1,345. 

In the matter of registry of sheep imported 
from England, the association expressed 
itself as being thankful for the good work that 
the Southdown Breeders’ Association of Eng- 
land is doing, and that as a recognition there- 
jor, the rules of eutry now in force will be 
continued, 

WORLD'S FAIR AWARDS. 


In regard to judging and awards at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, the following were 
awlopted: 


Resolved, That while preferring the single 
judge, this association recommends that under 
circumstances shall there be more than 

+ appointed for any one ring. 
hat it is the sense of the American 
thdowa Rreeders’ Asscciation that awards 
shall be mode ana the result thereof announced 

while the animals are in the ring. 


three jrcire 
Resolved, 


been determined to hold a meet- 
ne of t association in Chicago during the 
World’s Celurbian Exposition, the election 
of officers and other matters not reqniring im- 
attention were postponed until that 


it having 


mediate 
meeting. 

\t the meeting to be held in Chicago on 
Sept. 27, interesting and valuable papers in 
the interest ef sheep will be presented, anil 
every endeavor will be made to make it a 
most profitable one for this interest. Sheep 
breeders of Fngland and America will be | 
welcomed to meet with the association at 
that time, 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Since our last annual meeting there have 
heen placed on our roll of members: 
L. A. Armstrong, Paducah, Ky.; D. H. 
Dale, Glendale, Ontario, Canada; F. A. Scott, 
Huntsville, Mo.; R. M. Fisher, Danville, 
Ky.; J. Kk. Harvey, Turlington, Neb.; W. 
D. Irvine, Danville, Ky.; Geo. 8S. Kuder & 
Son, Tontogany, O.; D. E. Lawell, Rabbit 


Hash, Ky.; Mrs. Sarah A. Hewitt, Kingwood, 
N. J.; Isaac KeHogg & Son, Reading, Mich.; 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass.; J. J. Glessner, Chicago, Tit.; W. E. 
Spicer, Harvard, Neb.; A. b. Hilton, Sara- 
tega Springs, N. Y.; Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; A. T. Ter- 
rell, New Canton, Va., and Charles E. Bar- 
ker, Pembroke, Ky. 

The offering, as a speeial premium, of the 
first four volumes of the American Southdown 
Record by this association at State and Provin- 
cial fairs of Canada in 1893, ‘‘ for two best re- 
corded lambs *’—one ram and one ewe—bred 
and exhibited by a resident of the State or 
Province in which the fair is held, has been 
accepted by the following States and Provin- 
ces: Indiana, Indianapolis; lowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Topeka; Missouri, St. Louis; New 
York, Albany; Ohio, Columbus; Rhode Is- 
land, Narragansett Park; South Carolina, Co- 
lumbi, South Dakota, Aberdeen; Canada 
Great Industrial, Toronto, Canada; Central 
Canada, Ottaway Canada; Western, London, 
Canada, Yarmouth, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


CHANGING ENTRY FEES. 
The Secrtary read the following letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23, 1898, 

J. UM. Ports, President, or 8. BE. PRATHER, Sec- 
retary: 

Dean Sin: [venture to suggest the propricty 
of chounging the eutry fees of ewes—South- 
downs to Ocentseach. Lama to remain at $1. 
This change, I think, weuld increase the num- 
terol entries very hugely. They are now much 
lurwer than are charged in the “ English Flock 


Book,’ sce puge 2 in their circular.) 
For esch individual sheep .......... 20 2s 6d 
For theewe flock en bloc (first year) 22 0 
For the replenishment of ewes per 
flock cach year 
Minimum charge for hundred or 
part of WuMdred ...ccccceeecccceees 010 6 


Our present charges for ewes scem to be ex- 
Ovosive 
Truly yours, 
(Signed:) SAM'L J, SHARPLESS, 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS OFFERED. 

The Secretary read: The enterprise of the 
American Southdown Breeders’ Association is 
empbasized by the offering of special premi- 
ums at the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, Hl., 1893, as follows: 

The American Southdown Association offers 
the following very liberal cash premiums at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, believing 
that this expenditure will be of great benefit 
te the breeders of Southdown sheep, and 
feeling sure that in competition with other 
breeds the Southdowns will sustain its repu- 
lution as to the superiority of its mutton, its 
early maturity, its excellence of wool, its 
adaptability to all climates, its ability to 
thrive on poor land, its thriftiness in flocks of 
large numbers, and its beauty. 

‘These offerings are made in addition to the 
very large premiums offered by the Expo- 
sition so that breeders may be able to ex- | 
hibit their best animals with some expectation 
bul they may reeeive some remuneration for 
time and money spent in bringing their sheep 
to that perfection necessary for such an exhi- 
bation. 

This Association will be 
breeders who are preparing Southdowns for | 
this exhibition to notify the undersigned as to | 
the probable number of animals they will | 
exhibit. —S, E, PRATHER, Secretary, Spring- 
lit ld, Ih. 








glad to have | 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 


offered by the Association at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition: 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
Kam, 3 years old or over....... $0 $30 $20 $10 
Kam, 2 years old and under3.. 40 30 2% 10 
Kum, | yearoldand under2.. 40 30 2 16 
Ewe, 5 years old or over....... 0© 9» ® 1 
Ewe, 2 years old and under3.. 40 30 2 10 
Ewe, lL yeoroldand under2... 40 30 2 10 
Pen of 5 ewes, 2 yeers old or 
over, bred by exh#bitor...... 10 # 4 
Pen of % rams and 9 ewes, 
under 2 years old, bred by 
GRE eve ces cceseeesoomenee 0 6 OUlt—*e. 


These special premiums are offered only i 
compliance with the following conditions: 

1. That animals competing for said premi- 
aims shall be recorded in the American South- 
down Kecord at the time of entry for the ex- | 
hibition, and that the party making the entry } 
furnish the Seeretary of the American South- | 
down Association, at the time of entry, a copy | 
of the same, so far as concerns competition tor 
these premiums. 

*. That the premiums will be paid on the 
Presentation of certiticate from the proper 
officer of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
fiving names and record numbers of the 
winning animals, For further particulars, 
address S. E. PRATHER, Secretary American 
Southdown Association, Springfield, 11). 

FAT STOCK PREMIUMS. 

The following special premiums are offered 

by the American Southdown Asssociation, at 


the Pat Stock Show of the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition: 





Wethers, 2 ld oo 5 S15 

4 »= years old or over ...... 5 

Wethers, | year old and under 2... ) 3 * 
ethers, under } year old.......... 0 6 bb 


These special premiums are offered only in 
tomptiance with the following conditions: 

|. That the sires and dams of the animals 
Competing for said premiums shall be re- 
Corded in the American Southdown Reeord at 
the time of entry for the exhibition, and that 





the party making the entry furnish the Secre- 
tary of the American Southdown Association, 
at the time of entry, a copy of the same, 
so far as concerns competition for these pre- 
miuma, 

2. That the premiums will be paid on the 
presentation certificate from the proper 
officer of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
—S. E. PRATHER, Secretary American South- 
down Association, 

WHAT THE BOOK OF RECORD, VOLUME IV., 
sHows. 

The popularity and growing interest of the 
Southdown sheep in America is shown by the 
recorded growth and increase in membership 
aad flocks in the Book of Record, in Volume 
IV., just issued from the office of the Secre- 
tary. 

This volume contains 2,000 pedigrees, 1,000 
more than in either of the preceding volumes, 
consisting of 1,413 ewes, 583 rams, and four 
wethers. In the list of transfers of recorded 
animals 501 ewes and 197 rams have been 
sold by the members in 1893. 

The large increase of pedigrees in this vol- 
ume has come by the greater increase of 
flocks in existence rather than the increase of 
recorded flock owners. There are 19 States 
represented in the Register at present, and 
these States rank the highest in agricultural 
progress and values. This evidences the 
growth of the Southdown sheep as a special 
purpose sheep, viz., the sheep for raising the 
highest-priced mutton; that the Southdown 
sheep, after the severest trials, surpassed all 
breeds as the most economical sheep for this, 
mutton purpose, 

The American Southdown Association has 
the credit of being next to the oldest record 
association formed in the United States. It 
was the first Southdown Record Association 
ever formed. The Southdown Breeders’ As- 
sociation, of England, was organized many 
years afterwards; so of the ‘‘ Southdown 
Club,’} in England; and both were forced by 
the strain brought to bear by the American 
Southdown Association in the rules they 
adopted governing the registration of im- 
ported Southdown sheep. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH- 
DOWN ASSOCIATION, 


The growth of this association and the 
force they have brought to bear upon tnutton 
sheep breeding, and legislation favoring the 
sheep industry, can only be understood by 
the careful study of the high character of the 
men composing the membership. They have 
reflected moral worth, intelligence, and busi- 
ness capacity in every detail, and enterprise 
formulated from the very inception of the 
organization to the present time. 

THE MANAGEMENT. 

The officers in charge of the work, from 
the President, the Secretary, and the assist- 
ant, the editorial work to the bottom of the 
list, have been men who knew what they 
wanted and would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less. These men have shown genius in 
keeping a firm hold on the advanced lines of 
thought that have led to the present new era 
of sheep husbandry in the United States—the 
placing of mutton above that of wool grow- 
ing, per, se, with the agriculturists of the 
country. 


IN MEMORIAM, 





THE AMERICAN FARMER takes pleasure 
in presenting to its readers a most lifelike 
portrait of the late Phil. M. Springer, the 
prime originator of the American Sonthdown 
Breeders’ Association, its Acting Secretary, 
and was the editor of Vols, I., UL., and III. 
of the Record. 

Mr. Phil. M. Springer was born in Spring- 
field, Tll., July 15, 1840. He died at Eureka 
Springs, Ark., May 24, 1891. 

His personal worté to the world has never 
been written. In his sphere, which was 
confined to the United States, nor to the peo- 
ple who use the English language (as much 
that he wrote has been translated into other 
tongues), he did much to make people better; 
to raise the standard of manhood and woman- 
hood. = 

Mr. Springer was perhaps better known to 
the world as a writer ander the nom de plume 
of ‘Phil. Thrifton.”” In this pleasant dis- 
guise he took a wide range of subjects and 
became a household pet and favorite in the 
homes and hearts of good people. 

So endeared was he to the American South- 
down Breeders’ Association, that the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted and placed in 
Vol. I. of the Record: 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association, wishing to 
yay tribute to the wnemory of a respected and 
yxeloved associate removed by God from his 
field of usefulness on earth, 

Resolve, That in the death of Phil. M. Springer 
the live stock and agricultural industries of 
the United States have lost one of their most 
able, effective, and distinguished promoters. 

His untiring zeal and indefatigable industry, 
coupled with his frail body, were little short of 
miraculous. His facility of expression as a 
writer, bis genius of organization, and his 
forceful, practical common sense pliced him in 
the front rank of those who have successfully 
striven to exalt the dignity of agricultural 
pursuits. ; 

A modest, unassuming, Christian gentleman, 
unmindful of personal distinction and inditfer- 
ent to the allurements of fame, he was en- 


| thusiastically and zealously intent only in ad- 


vancing the cause which he held so dear, and 
to which he devoted his life energies. *“* He was 
a man who, take him all in all, we ne’er shall 
see bis like again.” 

Farewell, dear friend, noble nan, swebt man- 
nered and winning gentleman. e part from 
rou with the assurance that the God and 
savior, whom you so faithfully and unosten- 
tatiously served on this earth, will provide for 
you in the other world that which you most 
desire—an immortulity of usefulness. 


World's Fair Notes. 


State Commissioner Jay La Due, of Min- 
nesota, is in communication with the leading 
breeders of trotting horses thronghout the 
country with the view of securing a united re- 
quest from them to the directors of the Fair to 





have the exhibit of trotters made a special | in ghe Autumn of last year, as well as the con- 


feature of the live stock exhibit, and to come 
off Oct. 17 instead of at the time for the gen- 
eral exhibit, which is from Aug. 21 to Sept. 
21. Mr. La Dnue’s reason for securing a 
change of date is based upon the fact that 
many of the best trotters from the North- 
western States are entered for races which 
will come off during the time set for the regu- 
lar live stock exhibit 

North Dakota shows 146 varieties of wheat 
and 300 kinds of grain. 


How to Make Putty. 


EpirorR AMERICAN FARMER: Can you give 
me a good recipe for making putty 7-H. G 
Bencouas, Carrolton, Miss. 


labor as worth anything. 
whiting and raw linseedl oil. 
should first be pounded to the very finest 
powder, care being taken to avoid gronalar 
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THE CROPS. 
The Government's Monthly Re- 


port of the Agricultural 
Situation. 


_--o -—- 


Unirep Strares Der’r or AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE STATISTICIAN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1893. 

WHeEAT.—The report of June 1, based on re- 
turns to the Departmentof Agriculture, makes 
the acreage of Winter wheat as compared 
with that of last year 87.8 per cent., being a 
reduction of 12.2 points. The States in which 
the principal decrease has occurred are Ii- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, and California. The 
reduction of the area in the States of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Illinois was caused in the 
main by the long-continued drouth and ex- 
tremely cold Winter. A vast amount of the 
acreage sown has been plowed up and put to 
other crops. The decrease from the acreage 
of 1892 is, in the State of Illinois, 24; in 
Missouri, 16; and in Kansas, 39 points. 

The percentage for the country of Spring 
wheat area is 94. The percentages of the prin- 
cipal Spring-wheat States are: Minnesota, 
90; Nebraska, 100; South Dakota, 95; North 
Dakota, 96. 

The condition of Winter wheat has im- 
proved but slightly since the last report, 
being 75.5 against 75.3 for the monthof May, 
the percentages of the principal States being, 
respectively, Ohio, 90; Michigan, 72; Indi- 
ana, 81; Illinois, 67; Missouri, 74; Kansas, 
47. 

The condition of Spring wheat presents an 
average for the entire country of 86.4, and 
for the principat Spring-wheat States as fol- 
lows: Nebraska, 65; Wisconsin, 89; Minne- 
sota, 88; Iowa, 95; South Dakota, 89; North 
Dakota, 92. 

The average percentage of acreage for both 
Spring and Winter wheat for the whole 
country is 89.8, and the condition for same, 
78.8 

OAtTs.—The preliminary report of acreage 
makes the breadth nearly one point more 
than last year. The general average for the 
whole country, after consolidating the State 
returns, stands at 100.7. The increase of 
acreage is in the Northwestern, Missouri, 
and Mississippi Valley States, while there 
was a slight decrease in the States from Con- 
necticut to North Carolina. In the Southern 
States the area is not materially changed. 
The condition of oats on June 1 was 38.9 
against 88.5 last June. 

Ryr.—The first return of acreage shows 
a breadth nearly six points below last 
year. The total area, as compared with last 
year, is returned at 94.3. In Pennsylvania, 


the acreage. The return of condition makes 
the general average 84.6, the lowest for 
years. The same conditions which affected 
wheat have operated to bring about this aver- 
age. Condition is lowest in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Bari.‘y.—The return of the breadth of 
barley shows a decrease of 5.1 per cent. from 
that of last year. The decrease is in the 
States of New York, Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and California. 
The States reporting an increase of area are 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
The condition of barley as reported is 83.3, 
against 92.1 last year. The low condition is 
the result of cold and backward Spring, with 
drouth in some sections, while in others too 
mueh rain has been the cause. 

Corton.—The returns of the correspond- 
ents of the Statistical Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on June 
1, show that over a large part of the cotton 
belt the germination and development of the 
plant have been retarded by cold weather and 
excessive rain, the latter having also the 
effect of retarding work and belating the 
crop. In some localities the dryness pre- 
vented successful planting and much of the 
seed failed to come up in consequence, and it 
is reported that second planting was to a 
considerable extent a failure. Along the 
Mississippi and in lowlands much injury has 
been caused by overflows. In other localities 
early planting is assigned as a cause of the 
poor stand, while no inconsiderable injury 
from cutworms, lice, ete., is also reported. 
The prospect of a good crop in much of the 
cotton territory is, however, improving in 
consequence of more favorable weather. 

The average condition of the crop in the 
consolidation of reports is 85.6 as compared 
with 85.9 last year. The State averages are 
as follows: Virginia, 95; North Carolina, 83; 
South Carolina, 88; Georgia, 87; Florida, 98; 
Alabama, 52; Mississippi, 86; Louisiana, 87; 
Texas, 82; Arkansas, 89; Tennessee, 92. 

The returns show only a slight instead of a 
larg@ increase of the acreage planted as com- 
pared with last year. A considerable re- 
duction of the area actually planted resulted 
from river overflows. The average percent- 
age is 100.5. The State percentages of area 
in comparison with the acreage of last year 
are as follows: Virginia, 87; North Carolina, 
104; South Carolina, 104; Georgia, 102; 
Florida, 109; Alabama, 100; Mississippi, 98; 
Louisiana, 101; Texas, 102; Arkansas, 92; 
Tennessee, 95. It will be seen that the 
status of the cotton crop as compared with 
1892 has not materially changed. The acre- 
age has been slightly increased, but condi- 
tions have correspondingly slightly declined. 

CLover.—On a general average for the 
whole country the area under clover is some- 
what reduced, being 97.5 per cent. of the 
area a year ago. A _ considerable loss by 
Winter-killing and the effect of the high 
price of seed in limiting the new areas sown 
appear to have been the principal causes of 
the reduction. In New England and the 
Middle States this reduction is but slight, 
Pennsylvania, with 97 per cent., ranking 
lowest, if we except Rhode Island. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia have 93 and 
North Carolina 94 per cent., while South 
Carolina shows an increase of five per cent. 
over last year’s area. Georgia is within one 
per cent. of her area last year, and all the 
Gulf States, except Louisiana, show an in- 
crease, as also do Arkansas, Wiscousin, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. The heaviest decrease is in [1i- 
nois, in which the percentage of last year’s 
area is only 86. ‘Tennessee, West. Virginia, 
anid Nebraska have each 93 per cent., the re- 


| maining States ranging from 94 up to 1096. 


The general average of condition is 92.7 as 
as compared with 94.9 a year ago. The severe 
drouth which prevailed over considerable areas 


| ditions of the Winter and Spring, contributed 


} 


to this result. 
SPRING PAsTUKKE.—The generabaverage of 
condition tor pastures is 93.4, which is 2.5 


| lower than that of June 1, 1892, and 2.9 








higher than that of the corresponding date in 
1891. East of the Mississippi there are few 
States in which the average falls below 90. 
In the South the condition is generally good, 
the lowest figure for that section being 88 in 
Maryland and 87 in Virginia, while in Geor- 
gia, the Gulf States, with the exception of 
Texas, and in Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, the condition is 
quite high, reaching 100 in Arkansas, 99 in 
Mississippi, and 98 in Louisiana. In Ohio, 


| Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin the condi- 
You can generally buy putty cheaper than | tion is high, but in Illinois some damage has 
you can make it; that is, if you count your | been done by the army worm, and in certain 


} 
} 


Puity consists of | Counties the pastures have suifered consider- 
The whiting | ably from excessive rains. The average for 


that State and for Minnesota is 91. In lowa 
the condition is good, and in Missouri fair; 


pieces, sand, or lumps; then thoroughly dry | but Nebraska and Kansas have suflered seri- 
in a hot oven, after which raw linseed oil | ously from drouth, expecialty the latter state, 


should be added until it takes the form of | in which condition averages but 66. 


In that 


paste. Kneading the mixtore should be com- | State, however, there is considerable improve- 


menced and continued durimg the pouring in 
of the oil and for some time after. It cannot 
be too much kneaded. Before use it siiould 
stand for some hours covered by a wet cloth.— 
EprroR AMERICAN PAKMEB, 


ment in some localities, as the result of recent 
rains. Inthe States aud Territories of the 
Southwest the condition is somewhat low, 
though Arizona, with an average of 43, 1s the 
only one in which it falls below 87. in the 


aay | ; i 4, | Celery is another very profitable and easily 
Illinois, and Kansas there is a falling off in 





more northern States, from the Nakotas to the 
Pacific, the condition is generally good, rang- 
ing from 93 in Hoth, Dakota, Idaho, and 
Wyoming, to 103 in, Washington and 106 in 
Oregon, while Caljformia and Nevada have an 
average of 94, b fied 

FRrUit—Apples.—-Refurns show high cop- 
dition of apples; im the New England and 
Middle States, but, allgwance muat be made 
in reading the percentages, for the fact that 
the returns from ,the northern and more im- 
portant fruit-growing districts relate to bloom 
only, and are liable to gonsiderable reduction 
by date of next report., In the Ohio Valley 
the condition is loyw., In the Missouri belt 
the returns point tp a lower condition than 
for several years; Towg, and Arkansas, which 
promise good crops, are the only States in 
that district marking more than 56 points. 

Peaches. — The conditions are generally 
high in the States of largest production, and 
® bountiful crop is promised at this date. 
Much depends, however, upon the severity of 
the ‘‘ June drop,’’ yet to be encountered 

_ 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Interesting Items From the Centralia 
(Wis.) Meeting. 


Epirok AMERICAN FARMER: The possi- 
bilities lying hidden in 40 acres of land is be- 
youd estimation, if the various crops are 
planted—with a view to succession—properly 
fertilized and carefully cultivated. Sinall 
fruit and vegetables should be planted with 
an eye to rotation, following each other as 
naturally as do the months inthe year. Aside 
from hot-beds, the season generally opens 
about May 1. ‘The following figures will 
show how utterly impossible it is to give an 
approximate idea of the dollars and cents that 
40 acres can be made to yield to diligence 
and thrift. 

Hardy seeds sown in the Fall will come up 
with crocus and violets, ready to push into 
the early market while prices are good. They 
will return to their owners $70 for the month | 
of May, easily made. If the right rotations 
have been made for the month of June this 
amount can be doubled, making $140. In 
July and August, with addition of the differ- 
ent varieties of berries, the income can be 
swelled from $260 to $300 each. September, 
with its later fruits, $150; October, furnishing 
Winter supplies, $200; November and De- 
cember, $100 to $150; while the amount on 





hand June 1 will carry the garden over again 
until May 1. 

Cabbage is a very profitable crop, easily | 
kept for furnishing customers during the | 
Winter. Set out in rows two feet each way | 
would give 10,000 heads to the acre. Calling | 
one-half of them unmerchantable, and the | 
average price per head four cents, would give 
the neat little sum of $200 for cabbage alone. 


raised crop. Set in trenches two feet apart, 
highly fertilized, caretully cultivated, and | 
properly blanched, will yield an annual in- 
come of $200 per acre. Onions still another; 
easily raised, properly cared for, net the 
owner enormous prolits, often clearing over 
$100 per acre. ; 

Strawberries under proper conditions will 
yield 40 bushels to the acre, but the United 
States Census Reports gives the average 
throughout the different States as 35 bushel, 
at an average pre of 10 cents per quart, 
which will give the neat little sum of $110 
per acre for this 6ne variety of fruit alone. 
Other berries following ,in their season, very 
nearly as profitable as those, shows the market 
gardener’s business one of no mean propor- 
tions, and the possibilities of even 40 acres of 
land with the right man for owner is beyond 
comprehension. 

PROFITABLE SHEEP RAISING, 

The first object of the flockmaster should 
be to improve his flock to such a degree as to 
obtain the largest carcass possible in the 
shortest time, at thé least expense, and at the 
same time a yield of the largest possible fleece 
of wool, thus making money both inside and 
out of his sheep. There is no more expensé 
in raising a large, strong lamb that at the age 
of two years will weigh 200 pounds and shear 
a fleece of 14 than one that will shear seven 
or eight pounds, and after the carcass sell for 
$2. Ewes should drop their first lamb at two 
years old, the month of May being the most 
desirable time for them to come. A Lester 
ewe crossed witha full-blooded Lincoln makes 
a very desirable cross, giving a large carcass, 
heavy fleece, and very strong, heavy lambs. 
Small flocks are more satisfactorily kept 
than large ones. 

APPLE CULTURE ON THE FARM. 

Apple trees need to be set out as early as 
possible in the Spring. Commence by digging 
a hole two or three feet across and one and a 
half deep. Make a little pile of soft dirt in 
the middle high enough to bring the tree nearly 
to its original depth. Set onto this little pile 
of dirt, cutting away all broken or bruised 
roots; also a corresponding amount off the 
top. In thus setting on the dirt the roots all 
incline downward, taking the position in 
which they grew; but should any turn up- 
ward plow soft, loose dirt over them, then 
over the whole, and round up toward the 
body of the tree. 

Set 14x 14 north and south and 20 x 20 
east and west. This protects them from the 
rays of the sun in early Spring, preventing 
the sap from starting too soon, In the Fall 
mulch with good barnyard manure, and in 
the Spring dig in with a spade or fork, com- 
mencing next the tree and going around it 
with the face always toward it that the small 
roots running out from the parent stem may 
be seen in time to avoid injury. After snow 
has fallen it is advisable to tramp it down 
hard around the body of the tree to prevent 
early thawing. 

The first season potatoes or turnips may be 
planted among them in drills, far enough 
trom the tree to prevent injury to the roots 
by cultivation. After the crops have been 
removed bank the trees with earth 12 to 18 
inches high, which will also hold the sap in 
early Spring. Wrapping the trunk with 
tarred paper will also prevent early starting 
of sap and keep insects from working in the 
bark, which often destroys whole orchards. 

After two or three years clover can be raised 
among the trees, as it helps keep the soil 
moist and cool, by using the same care and 
cultivation in apple culture that is given to 
other crops on the farm. Apples could be 
raised with as mtch surety of success as 
any other product, of the field, beginning to 
bear when three or four years old. 

CLOVER AS A VERTILIZER. 

It isa stated fret though seemingly para- 
doxical, that clover contains more nitrogen 
than any other plant, yét at the same time 
leaves more nitroggn inj the earth, This is 
explained by the Pact that clove sends its 
roots deeper into the eArth than any other 
product of the far; alge, it is covered with 
bacteria, which absorbs. pitrogen from the at- 
mosphere. Land plaster sown at the rate of 
50 pounds per acreiis a good stimulant tor a 
heavy yield of clayer. There is little fear of 
clover Winter-killiitg if it is not pastured too 
late in the Fall. .#rom,-10 to 15 pounds of 
seed is usually sown per acre; yet, were there 
a certainty of alltaking root, five pounds 
would be suilicient. 

TIMOTHY GRASS FOR HAY AND SEED. 

Timothy grass causes the least loss in the 
soil of any crop raised, qnd, considering its 
cost, it is just as remuneérative. The roots 
are numerous and strong, thus holding the 
soil in place. Corn planted on timothy sod 
Wiil not yield s» heavily the first year, but 
the second will give a much better return 
than clover sod. A fie!d of timothy can be 
kept three or four years without being tarned 
over, if it is not pastured very much. Hay 
and seed ean both be raised fom the same 
crop, though the hay will not be of as good 
quality, yet is relished by horses quite as well 
as the early cured. The proper time to cut 
for seed is when it begins to shell, and should 
average about six bushels to the acre, though 





it has been known to yield 11 under favorable 
cunditions.—A, 8, RopiNxson, Centralia, Wis. 


LEAKS ON THE FARM. 


The Remedy Should Begin at 
Home for the Big and 
Little Leaks. 


_-—_ -@—-_—— 
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Epitror AMERICAN FARMER: Although 
high tariffs and taxes, direct and indirect, are 
perhaps the chief causes, they are not the only 
ones that oppress the farmer, involve him in 
debt, and make him ‘hard up.’’ Nor is it the 
occasional drouth or flood, Neither will his 
own moderate prodigality nor the extrava- 
gance of ‘‘the other side of the house ’’ alto- 
gether account for it. These are all formi- 
dable enough, no doubt, and serious evils to 
him—some of them avoidable and some not— 
but he may safely lay a good deal of the blame 
at his own door—not inside, but outside on 
the farm. 

Much of the trouble will be found in the 
leakages here and there, and on some farms 
everywhere. The agricultural implements 
leak, the fences leak, the ‘‘scrub”’ stock leaks, 
the manure leaks, the soil leaks, and it may be 
the barn literally leaks the rain and snow to rot 
the grain after it is harvested and in, There 
are many other leaks on the farm outside the 
house. Of course, there may be many inside, 
too, for the ‘‘guid wife’’ and daughters can- 
not be altogether excused from this indict- 
ment, When, therefore, there is a general 
leakage all round at home, together with the 
tariffs and taxes and frowning elements 
abroad, the results on the poor farmer are 
palpable enough, and just what might be ex- 
pected. 

Now, the question is, are the leakages avoid- 
able? Most of them are. What are the 
causes? Ignorance, want of instruction, care- 
lessness, and lack of system and order. ‘These 
are the prime causes of the many leakages on 
the farm and in the farmhouse which help to 
keep the farmer poor. The first named is the 
most potent of ail. For the farmer’s general 
want of a thorough knowledge of his business 
we can hardly blame him. In the sense that 
he, like others, is the ‘‘ creature of circum- 
stances,’? we eannot blame him at all. In 
the sense that blame and admonition go hand 
in hand with instruction and reform, we can 
and ought to blame him. 

How are the leaks on the farm and in the 
farmhouse to be stopped? And how are the 
social and economic evils operating against 
him from without to be removed’? By en- 
lightening the farmer, by educating him, by 
showing him how to stop the one and, by 
united and intelligent effort, remove the 
other.. He has the native intelligence for the 
one and the latent power for the other, and 


can use them just as soon as he learns how. 


First, he must learn how to use them at 
home, and then how to use them outside; for 


| reforms, like charity, should begin at home. 


And although he may not always be able to 
accomplish outside in the ‘‘body politic ”’ 
what he knows onght to be accomplished in 
his interests, he will almost always be able to 
turn all the knowledge he has to good ac- 
count at home. Knowledge, it is said, is 
power, and just as soon as the farmer gets the 
knowledge how he will have the power to 
vastly better his condition. Ip will do this 
by a better system of farming, by stopping 
the leaks and by compelling Legislatures and 
Parliaments to do him justice and give him 
his rights. 

This is his legitimate right, for the farmer 
is the most useful and productive citizen of 
the world—feveds the world—and ought, there- 
fore, to have the biggest hand in governing 
the world. He it is who ought to make and 
unmake Presidents and Premiers, Congresses 
and Parliaments; but he it is who has but 
little, comparatively, to say or do in this im- 
portant work. Voliticians hoodwink and 
bamboozle him; manufacturers and monopo- 
lists rob him; and the ‘‘ learned professions”’ 
fatten on his ignorance, fasten to him like 
leeches, and suck out his life blood. This is 
a rather humiliating admission, but it is true. 
The day is, however, breaking in his sight. 

Now, how can the firmer be lifted from the 
slough wherein he now struggles—shall we 
say luxuriates, for ignorance is too often bliss? 
The greatest of all the agencies to accomplish 
this must he his household papers—the wisely- 
conducted agricultural journals going to every 
farm home in the land, The newspapers, ay 
great educators, while beneticial and useful 
to him in some respects, are in others a posi- 
tive damage. They are largely one-sided and 
partisan, and speedily make of him a purti- 
san. They divide him against himself ‘They 
set him up against his neighbor who takes the 
other party paper, and, of course, belongs to 
‘the party of the other part.” 

The agricultural paper in general is for- 
tunately above factionism and partisanship. 
It is free from such entanglements and influ- 
ences, and in connection with the independent 
portion of the newspaper press is destined, 
I think, to be the salvation of the farmer. It 
not only teaches him how to farm to the best 
purpose and profit, but inculcates unity of 
action with his fellow farmers, and without 
telling him just how to vote, so educates him 
on economic questions, or ought to, that he 
will know himself how to use his franchise 
for hisown best interests, and his interests are 
the interests of the whole commonwealth. 
To accomplish this task of uplifting the farmer 
the agricultural journal and the independent 
paper ought to go to every farm home in the 
land. 

In subsequent short papers I propose to 
point out the chief leaks on the farm and in 
the farmhouse, and show how they can be 
avoided as far as possible. I know where 
they are and what they are, for I am a farmer 
and have lived among farmers nearly half a 
century. —ALLEN PRINGLE, Selby, Ontario. 
—o-- 


INTENSIVE FARMING. 


The Extraordinary Number of Crops 
Raised in a Short Time. 


Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: I would 
like to say a few words to my brother farmers 
in the cold North and West. I was reared in 
Indiapa, and have lived in Alabama just 23 
years; I came here a weakly, sickly young 
man, but in the 23 years I have lost only 
eight weeks by sickness. In this northern 
part of the State we have a healthful climate, 
good water, long growing season, & variety of 
soils, and every clemeyt almost necessary to 
make farming desirable and successful. Im- 
proved, naturally good, lands sell at from $6 
to $15 per acre. Our length of season gives 
great advantage to the farmer who will util- 
ize it. I plant corn from March 15 to July 
15; sow millet from May 1 to Aug. 1; sow 
oais in September and October and in Febru-* 
ary and March. We sow wheat in October 
and November, and sometimes as late as 
Dec. 20. I am the only one in this County 
who makes a business of breeding good blooded 
stock, and am now succeeding quite well. 

I will give you an item on intensive farm- 
ing. On the 80-acre tract I bonght here 12 
years ago was a part of an old field, worn out 
and turned out to the commons. I inclosed 
my part of this two and three-quarter acres 
with a clearing, and began to build it up with 
barnyard manure. In the course of five 
yeara I had it where it was producing 75 
bushels of corn per acre. May 3, 1887, I 
planted this two and three-quarter acres in 
cotton. In November I drilled wheat be- 
tween cotton rows. Cut this wheat May 26, 
1883, and about June 10 planted it in corn. 
Cut this corn in October and drilled in wheat 
again. Cut this wheat last week in May, 
planted in corn first week in June, and har- 
vested this corn in October. Thus, in less 
than 30 months I took off five long-time 
crops—one of cotton, two of wheat, and two of 
corn. The first yield of wheat was 24 bushels 
per acre, the second 10 bushels. The gross 
valne of these five crops in my home market 
was $113 per acre. The tract of land cost me 
$7 per acre. 








During this cropping I did not add any ma- 
nure, I did not use any commercial fertil- 
izers, but spent time in Winter raising fertil- 
izer heaps, which I transplant in Spring, 
greatly to the advantage of my Summer crops. 
Clover and red top grow here very well, but 
our native grasses make good pasturage, and 
come without labor or asking. By the use 
of barnyard fertilizers my land is growing 
better every yedr and giving me good returns. 
My oats and wheat stubble are sown in millet 
for hay or planted in corn, I have one block 
of land (three acres) that the third crop was 
growing on in less than 12 months. Last 
March I sowed oats, followed oats with one 
section in early corn, and the other in millet 
for hay. In plowing the corn the last time 
(Sept. 15), sowed Fall oats and plowed in with 
last cultivation. Sowed oats on millet stub- 
ble and plowed in in October. These oats 
were ready to harvest in May. Our Fall- 
sown oats often weigh 40 pounds per bushel. 

There are many good openings here for 
farmers of limited means to get and build up 
comfortable and séf-sustaining homes. There 
is a good opening here for a man of $3,000 or 
$4,000 cash to engage in saw milling and 
grain milling.—J. E. Lex, Morgan County, 
Ala, 
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THE DOCTORS OF TO-DAY. 


A Subscriber Objects to the Prescrip- 
tions Being Written in a 
Foreign Tongue. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: In your 
issue for March 1 I read a sensible article by 
O. J. Lyon, Sabetha, Kan., on the Pure Food 
Bill. He ‘hit the doctors, allopathic in par- 
ticular, and says if their doses or compounds 
are taken it sends the patient to bed very 
quickly. The writer must know that the 
doctors would not live unless he sent his 
patient to bed, and there must be laws en- 
acted to oblige the people to take their reme- 
dies and pay their prices. I read in a York 
State paper that the doctors have raised their 
prices. Why is that? The doctors are get- 
ting numerous, and they have got to charge 
more or die out. Friend, you ought to think 
of that. The dear ne to be without a 
doctor ! 

We find fault that their prescriptions are 
written in a foreign tongue, and that the doc- 
tors and druggists are often blind in making 
out what it is. That is very careless, especi- 
cally if a poison is the dose. With every 
dose there may be a change in symptoms. 
That gives the doctor a chance to write an- 
other prescription for $1 and the druggist to 
fill for 50 cents. I will relate a case which I 
heard from a druggist, and if all prescriptions 
are so harmless and simple as this one I would 
say amen to it, but I do not like to see the 
sick dealt with in that way. 

A wonman took a prescription to the druggist 
to be filled, which was chloride sodium (com- 
mon salt) and acqua pura (pure water), she 
paying $1.50 for a little salt and water just 
because she did not know what she was get- 
ting. I have heard doctors say that it would 
not do to let the patients know what they are 
taking, because if they did they would not 
take it. This is worse than stealing, for it is 
done before your face and eyes. I would vote 
not only for a pure food bill, but for a pure 
medical bill, no narcoties or poisons to deaden 
the circulation and the secretions that causes 
more to he buried alive than we know. Mor- 
phine is doing more harm than bleeding. 

rother Lyon seems to think homopathy 
the magno bonum of medical science. All the 
science there is in it is to know how much 
the patient will bear and not die. Aconite, 
belladona, sting of the honey bee, and about 
everything they give is a poison. My wife 
had a niece taken with Summer complaint. 
She was 18 years of age and able to walk 
around the house. The doctor was called in 
and he gave her a dose of aconite. She did 
not live 20 minutes. Aconite is a deadly 
poison, and the nature of it is to kill rather 
than cure, so why is it given as a medicine? 
Perhaps Brother Lyon can tell us.—H, E. 
OBER, Felchville, Vt. 
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BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA. 








Something About the Great State and 
its Glorious Climate. 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: No doubt 
hundreds of your readers would like to know 
more about California and its glorious cli- 
mate. I have been in this State 10 years, and 
can truthfully say that we have all that is 
claimed in every particular. It is true a 
great many lost money in our late ‘‘boom;’’ 
but few of those deserve any sympathy, for 
they bought to sell to some other ‘' greeny.’’ 
So that requires but a brief notice, for it is 
well known that gamblers must lose. We 
are in a land of sunshine and flowers, where 
the deep snows, with ‘‘blizzards’’ as well 
as storms and cyclones, are unknown. The 
planting season for barley, beets, potatoes, 
and many other vegetables is in the months 
of January and February. The thermometer 
for the past two months high up in the glass 
tube, ranging from 55 to 85, and every day 
a bright sunshine, except when we have an 
oceasional rain, The “rainy season’’ is 
not what many believe it to be. It is so 
called to distinguish it from the dry season, 
for the reason we have no rain from May till 
October. 

‘This place is 20 miles southeast of the 
city of Los Angeles, and eight miles from the 
Pacifie Coast, in the great Santa Ana Valley. 
We have two railroads with eight passenger 
trains each way daily. Our town is small, 
only three years old and growing rapidly. 
The people here enjoy the best of health, and 
no malaria or chills and fever to mar our 
happiness. I never knew or heard of a case of 
Summer complaint in the whole State. We 
grow everything here that is grown east of 
the Rockies, and a great many things that 
Eastern people never see unless it is shipped 
to you. The orange, lemon, prune; the apri- 
cot, olive, English ,walnut, and in fact all 
the semi-tropical fruits, grow to perfection 
here. We have the best of water from Ar- 
tesian wells 100 to 200 feet deep that flow 50 
to 125 gallons per minute, which serve for 
domestic use and irrigation. Alfalfa grews 
to perfection here, and the farmers get six to 
eight crops per acre for the season. Ten acres 
of alfalfa will keep four horses, a dozen cows, 
besides pigs, chickens, ete. The farmers 
here grow tomatoes, potatoes, peas, etc., 
through the Winter months that bring good 
prices, often paying as high as $150 to $200 
per acre. We plant our potatoes in January 
and February, then again in August and 
September, thereby getting two crops per 
year; and the second crop always brings 80 
cents to $2 per 100 pounds, and 150 centals 
per acre or more is the result of a reasonable 
good crop. 

The poultry business is good here and 
never overdone. Eggs sell for 16 cents to 30 
cents per dozen, and oftentimes more, but 
scarcely less. Young chickens are hatched 
at all times-of the year, and never a storm, 
frost, or freeze that will injure them in the 
least. Chickens are always in demand at 
good prices—$5 to $7 per dozen. We have 








The Home Medicine 
Is what Hood's Sarsaparilla may well be called, 
because of the benefit whole families derive 
from it. Henry C. Rich- 
ardson, of Siloam, N. Y., 
says that he and his wife 
have been wonderfully 
benefited by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, Mrs. R. was mis- 
erable all the time with 
kidney complaint, but be- 
gan improving when she 
had taken HOOD’S SAR- 
SAPARILLA one week, and after taking three 
bottles was perfectly cured. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla gave immediate benefit, sound sleep and 
good health. 


Hood’s Pills assist digestion, Try a box. 20 





r. Richardson, 





the best of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, ete., 
and at prices that average with the Northern 
and Eastern States. We have the most 
abundant green tood throughout the Winter. 
The stock is in the pasture all the year around, 
except when wanted for the plow or wagon. 
We have the finest of young horses and cattle 
that have had no care or feed except whut 
they tind in the broad, open pasture, and a 
barn or stable is unknown to them until 
they are wanted for use. I have never seen 
a cow or horse shiver from cold during my 10 
Winters in California, I bave never seen 
Winter feeding for stock, except those that 
were in the harness; hence a great saving of 
expense, 

We have the best of schools and churches 
throughout the State. California pays more 
per capita for schools and pays teachers better 
wages than any other State in the Union, and 
likewise have the best schoolhouses, The 
children attend schools from September till 
June, and many of them barefooted every 
day of the entire tagn—a choice of their 
own in many cases—so you may know that 
cold weather is really unknown here. The 
only snow in our midst is the snowy bloom 
of the orange—from December till April 
The land lies as smooth as the floor of your 
Summer porch, The skies are so bright, so 
infinitely deep and clear, it would scem as if 
no cloud could ever dim their brightness. 

The vegetable gardens! You would think 
it Juneamong them. Peas full podded upon 
the vines, string beans, tomatoes, cabbag 
turnips, beets, radishes, asparagus, an 
every variety of vegetables that you will find 
in the great city markets in the month of 
July. Very rarely does the frost touch the 
flowers. Geraniums with their scarlet flowers 
far up the high fences, like a solid wall aflare 
with its brightness. The roses, dreaming of 
June, budding and blooming the entire year 
in all their beauty. The outlook from this 
great valley is grand. ‘Old Baldy,’’ San 
Jacinto, and San Bernardino peaks can be 
seen, covered with snow, and no more beauti- 
ful surroundings can be found anywhere. 
Here is one place among the very few in the 
whole world where a person can sleep every 
night under blankets and pick oranges, 
lemons, etc., from his trees, and get from his 
garden for the Christmas dinner fresh straw- 
berries, tomatoes, green peas, and new po- 
totoes. To the invalid a new lease of life is 
ready upon his arrival, and to those already 
in good health a residence carries with it a 
sense of human happiness. 

Farmers work in the fields in the warmest 
weather, and a case of sunstroke ‘is wholly 
unknown here, and outdoor work can be car- 
ried on the whole year. Good lands may be 
bought here, near our town, for $50 to $65 
per acre, or $100 for the best of land with 
plenty of water for irrigation. This land 
with water will pay for itself in three years, 
for the reason that two crops may be grown 
every year and no expense to keep your 
stock in the Winter. It is Winter in name 
only. We have four months Spring and 
eight months Summer. Some of you have 
read and otherwise heard of long, hot, dry 
Summers. These refer to the interior val- 
leys, and those in search of the true Cali- 
fornia climate must go into the valleys front- 
ing upon the ocean, for it is the sea breeze 
that makes our “ glorious climate.’’ I will 
answer all letters of further inquiry cheer- 
fully, and I would be glad to see many more 
good people come our way.—B. F. PRircH- 
ARD, Buena Park, Orange Co., Cal. 

- - ——___ 
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Do You Have Asthma? 


If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo river, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the dis- 
ease. The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, have such faith in this new 
discovery, that they are sending out free by 
mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their 
name and address on a postal card. Write to 
them. 





Three Summers in Florida, 


Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: The article 
in your paper of March 1, titled ‘‘ A Summer 
in Florida,” by J. L. C., of Washington 
Courthouse, Fla., requires this article in 
answer to his to correct misleading state- 
ments. Since I do not know J. L. C., nor 
have I seen Washington Courthouse, I will 
state facts relative to things as they be here 
in central part of the State in the lake region, 
and so-called mountains of Florida, I came 
to Mascotte, Lake County, three years ago 
last October from Tiffin, O. I left all the 
comforts that a city heated by natural gas 
and lighted with electricity, with oil wells 
and factories can have. My family have fol- 
lowed me to the State and are satisfied with 
the country. I chose Florida as the most de- 
sirable State to live in for old people, having 
the most advantages and the least disadvant- 
ages of all the States in the Union, 

During the time I have been in the Stat 
there has not been six weeks in succession 
without rain, Generally, when most dry, 
heavy dews fall at night. This may be from 
the location, as this is on the western slope of 
said mountain range, among numerous lakes, 
and about every quarter section can boast of 
a lake front. The thermometer ranges from 
84 to 96 degrees in the shade from 8 a, m. to 
3 p. m. from April to October, and only three 
times in the three years reached 103 degrees 
in the shade for one hour. What a contrast 
to Ohio, where I often sweltered ‘in heat o 
110 degrees in the shade for hours at a time 
I prefer cool Florida to the hot Summer in the 
North. Sometimes in July and August a 
little fire is needful on the hearth for comfort 
of a@ morning, especially when the rain begins 
in May and continues daily until October, 
each day a rain of 30 minutes to two hours in 
duration. When the rain is past, we go out 
and work the remainder of the day. It 
matters not how hard the rain, we can go to 
work at once. No mud nor water to hinder 
on high land—60 to 200 feet elevation—and 
no insects to pester us here. Fleas are bred 
only by dogs, cats, hogs, and chickens, and 
where these are cared for, as all good farmers 
do, fleas do not exist. 

Mosketoes are not as bad here as in low, 
new ground in Ohio. Sand ticks exist on 
hammock lands; but what business has a man 
from the North on hammock land? Sand 
flies I have not seen, unless these little, black 
gnats are such. ‘They are identical with the 
article named in Ohio. Luckily, these have 
no blood-sucking propensity, but try to look 
into your eye. We can easily bar them out 
of the house with wire netting. Alligators, 
snakes, etc., are not numerous — very 


y: * 

Lake County has seven railroads and 43 
towns and stations along these railways in the 
County. We have access to all the comforts 
of the Northern cities, and we obtain and eat 
whatsoever we desire. If our stores do not 
have what we want, we can find it at Sanford 
or Jacksonville, and have it here in one or 
two days, or from New York in 10 days. On 
account of ocean steamer and low freights, we 
obtain all things here at our door in Mascotte 
at nearly the same price as in Tiffin, O. 
Florida has many miles of railroads passing 
through this great State from north to south 
and east towest. It is not hard to find a fine 
location in this State on a hill with lake front 
hard by a railway depot. Why should any- 
one come to Florida in these days and hunt 
up a place to live where a schooner comes 
once a week only to break the monotony with 
its whistle.—D. H. ROSENBERG, Mascotte, 
Fla. 





The Canaigre root, which belongs to, 
the dock family and grows in a wild 
state in New Mexico, has been found to 
contain such a large proportion of tannie 
acid as to suggest the development of @ 
new industry for that Territory in the 
erection of factories for the extraction of 
this important industrial product. 


See our remarkable offer on another 








page. 
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Pashion's Fancies. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BACK COMB. 
The old-fashioned half-moon back 
comb for a little girl’s hair is now re- 
laced by an elastic band which is passed 
hind the hanging tresses at the nape 
of the neck and fastens on top of the 
head with three small rosets of baby 
_ribbon, matching the dress in color. 
WHITE CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


The latest outing gloves are made of 
white chamois with a narrow binding of 
dark kid, and fasten with four large 
buttons. If the outing dress is of dark 
blue serge, white chamois gloves bound 
with a narrow line of dark-blue kid may 
be worn, the big bone buttons being dark 
blue. 

A SUMMER STREET DRESS. 


Here is a walking costume which has 
a delightfully cool and jaunty effect. 

The skirt has an unusual fulness 
toward the back, and is of fine French 
serge of a mauve color. It fits closely 
around the hips, but develops the fash- 
ionable flare as it approaches the hem. 

Around the bottom are fine lines of 
black silk braid. Above this is inserted 
_ a band of silk embroidery. 

A sleeveless Eton jacket with expen- 
sive capelike revers is worn with this 
skirt over a silk blouse, whose sleeves are 
of the enormously fashionable dimen- 
sions. 

BELTS. 


Buckles are used with more discrimi- 
nation than during the Winter, and the 
buckles themselves are more choice. 

Heavy silk belts come in many stylish 
hades that are just the thing for belts 
to match gingham, cheviot, and linen 
dress goods. ese, tov, are fastened by 
a buckle. 

The various leather belts in snake, 
alligator, doe, and antelope skin, mounted 
prettily in silver, with buckles or side 
clasps, form a stylish finish to a round 
waist. 

The numberof belts, girdles, and chate- 
laines shown this spring is legion. Some 
of them are designed exclusively for 
elaborate dresses. These are crusted 
with gems and are very expensive. They 
are modeled after the chatelaines worn 
by Marie Antoinette and the Empress 
Josephine. 

Many beautiful gold and silver belts 
with handsome buckles are shown ; some 
of them incrusted with jems, but these 
are expensive trifles which every girl is 
not fortunate enough to possess. 

Girdles are now made in gold fancy 
braid, with three narrow rows set close 
together at the sides and spreading back 
and front, being connected by handsome 
ornaments or sets of small buckles in 
cut steel, gilt, or silver. This model 
may be used for ribbon girdles, which 
fasten in tiny bows or rosets, instead of 
buckles. 





At Ease. 

If the regular amount of sewing on 
Bummer gowns is finfshed, there is sure 
to be an extra wrapper or loose house 
dress yet to be made. For this season 
the organdies, pretty muslins, and lawns 
are as much used as they were last. 





The cut shows one of plain pale-blue 
linen lawn combined with material of 
the same texture, a white background 
with a blue sprig on it. This is ~de- 
signed for a convalescent dress and is 
really very pretty. One for use more 
general, and one that needs a weekly 
washing, can be made of white Swiss or 
pretty light cambric and cut in the em- 
pire style. Some who like them to fit 
the form more closely make them with 
an under-arm piece and then have a 
watteau in the back, or, later still, have 
the fulness shirred in the back, The 
front may have a pleated yoke or a 
yoke of embroidery, at the bottom of 
which is ample fulness set in either 


in front and V-shaped in the back, and 
fasten them on the left shoulder. 

The night gowns-are unusually fanci- 
ful this year. Very thin sheer muslins 
are preferred, and lace rather than em- 
broidery used. In all apparel of this 
order the sleeves are very full and 
short and finished at the wrist with a 
wide ruffle. 

The most popular dresses for the little 
girls are plain, full skirts with low neck 
and short sleeves, made as they were for 
children 30 years ago. These are worn 
with a gamp on almost all occasions, al- 
though some of the ultra-fashionable 
mamas let the little dames go sleeveless. 
It is very pretty and must certainly be 
comfortable where there is no danger 
from sun burns. 

A narrow insertion is used a great 
deal as a heading, which allows of a 
ribbon - being run in of some delicate 
shade. These rows are ended at the 
shouflers and wrists with rosets or a 
cluster of long, loose bows. 

The most popular outing suit for 
young ladies is one of entire white. 
The dress is made very plainly of 
heavy white material. The hat is a 
broad rimmed white_sailor, the gloves 
undressed white kid, the shoes of white 
duck, and the stockings white lisle 
thread or silk. 


A Cleansing Coat. 


For a lime wash, put half a peck of 
unslaked lime in a pail and pour on 
boiling water, cover closely, and let stand 
two days; watch and add water as it is 
needed, as it will be unfit for use if it 
hardens. This is the best wash for a 
cellar or any place like a root-house that 
needs purifying. Nothing can be more 
injurious to the health of a family than 
to have any decayed vegetation around 
permeating the atmosphere with its foul 
odors. If your cellar is inclined to be 
damp, keep half a bushel of lime in a 
keg in it. 





A Knee Cradle. 


A knee cradle, for the use of house- 
maids and other servants who are en- 
gaged in the cleaning of floors and steps, 
has just been patented. _Its construction 
is very simple. Into a block of wood, 
some 14 inches long, are let two pieces 
of cork which are hollowed to fit the 
knees. The whole is mounted upon two 
slightly curved rockers, which, with cork 
cushions, go far toward making eramp 
a thing of the past, and also toward 
guarding against damp. 

The above description gives a hint of 
what the patented article is, and it is not 
unlikely that some of our ingenious may 
use it and improve upon it by a home- 
made cradle, which will answer every 
purpose and cost nothing but a few odd 
moment’s work. 


When a Wise Woman Smiles. 


That is a wise woman who can smile 
at a compliment, be pleased, and for- 
get it. 

That is a wise woman who can smile 
at an insult and never seg it. 

That is a wise woman who can smile 
when the little worries are coming about 
and make of them little bits of fun. 

That is a wise woman who can smile 
when she gets up, and who can go to 
sleep with a smile, for in this way she 
greets the coming day, and at the end of 
it she has blotted out all the disagree- 
ables. 

That is a wise woman who can smile 
for her friends and her enemies; it will 
keep the first, and it is the best weapon 
against the last. 

That is a wise woman who can smile 
no matter how she feels. She is a woman 
who has learned to rule not only herself, 
but will gain domain over the cook ; and 
that means that she governs comfort.— 
Exchange. 















(Contributions solicited 
from all  readers.—Ep.] 


CENTER PIECE FOR A LUNCHEON TABLE, 
An exquisite center piece for a 
luncheon table is round in shape and 
made of fine twilled satin linen, with a 
fringed drawn work border. Just 
within the border is embroidered a 
trailing vine of honeysuckle so finely 
worked that it seems painted. 
A NOVEL FRAME. 

If you desire something novel in 
frames, take a small panel picture or a 
little sketch of some familar scene, one 
corner of which is icularly attract- 
ive. Make a mat for this out of cellu- 
loid, or some delicate tint, allowing it 
to overlap the margin of the picture 
and extend out aa wide as you wish the 
frame to be on all sides. cut out 





with pleats or shirrs. A very prett 
Way is to cut them square in the neck 


a 


a square of celluloid of the same size as 





the mat and get a piece of plush three- 
quarters of an inch 
some dark color which will harmonize 
well with the mat. Cover the wrong 
side of the celluloid with a thin coating 
of white glue and press it evenly upon 
the back of the A ror until dry, ‘then 
about one-third of the width of the 
mat from the margin of this plush-cov- 
ered sheet, at the top and*one side cut 
smoothly with a sharp knife an angle 
in the sheet, so that the front will turn 
down as Indicated. Turn this down 
and make two holes through the double 
= and tie the corners down. ' 

© put the frame together, get a 
pane of glass and a pi rat poh g the 
size of the frante. Mount the picture 
on the center of the card or pasteboard, 
then lay the mat and glass over it with 
the frame on top. All being in proper 
place, draw-the plush margin over the 
edges smoothly upon the back and glue 
it down; paste a heavy piece of manilla 
paper over the back and attach a cord 
or ribbon to the edges to hang it up by. 





A bunch of pine cones or acorns may 
be fastened upon the front, if better 
suited to the picture than a spray of 
artificial flowers or knot of ribbon 
would be, to finish the frame.—CLAaRA 
WATTERSON. 


A Dainty Stand. 


Take two beveled boards 12 x 12 
inches, bore in each corner hole } inch 
in diameter; 4 iron or copper wires 24 
feet long. String with spools to make 








shelf right distance from floor. Put on 
one board after having covered it smoothly 
with plush, velvet, or felt. String full 
with spools. Then the top, also covered. 
Put on small wooden balls to finish top 
of wires; varnish and gild. 

A way to make a pretty book rack: 
Take pine boards two feet long by eight 
inches wide; cover with felt or stain or 
even paint. Take strong cord or wire 
and make a knot in one end. Now, 
draw through the two holes bored one 
inch from end of boards. String on 
spools to the depth of longest book ; put 
on next shelf; then more spools till you 
have as many shelves as you will need. 
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Finish for hanging up by shirring a 
pretty curtain ona wire caught at the ends 
by small hooks. Conceal wire fasten- 
ings at bottom by pretty fringe. Var- 
nish and gild spools, and you have an 
attractive book rack. Bric-a-brac might 
fill the upper shelf. 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TOEVERY WOMAN.—For the present, we have 
this broad offer to make to all readers ao The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a ful "3 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FAR R 
to each friend who will send one-half column_ of 
available matter within that year. Subscrip 
may be a new one, or it may be an extension of one 
already th our books. : 

CONDITIONS.—But note this: We shall ap; 4 
at least three tests to every article, viz.: Is it brief 
Is it fresh and bright? Is is really interesting to 
women? Let intending cont a 
tests before sending their matter. In ron of ti 

may cover everything of nterest to 
women. Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
with fac te | a hae hn u 
women, ac ‘a a a 
their own; Mout thee housework, fancy work, or 
the training and education of their and girls. 
The contribution may be wpon one or com- 





posed of short paragraphs on a variety o 
All MS. must be m on one side of, paper 
only. All communications for this department 


must be addressed to the Farmhouse Derorement, 
son + ag AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 


. Flowers, Certainly. 


EpIToR FARMHOUSE: Just a word, please, 
while my irons are heating. 

I wonder how many of you intend to have 
flower beds this Summer. Methinks I hear 
replies like these: ‘‘ Not I; there’s no profit 
in flower beds.’’ ‘‘I like to see flowers, but 
have no time to spendon them.’’ ‘‘ Iused to 
raise flowers at father’s, but John thinks it is 
@ waste of land.and time;’’ and so on. 

To all this I say, there is profit in cultivat- 
ing a few flowers. It takes you out of doors 
where you can breathe the good fresh air and 
be bathed in sunlight. There is health init; 
therefore there is profit. 

To the dear, busy woman, take time. Take 
a half hour every pleasant day. Get out 
where you can enjoy the good Lord’s air and 
sun. Dig in the dirt; get the children to 
help you. It will delight them. 

a few doses of this treatment and see if 
it does not freshen you up so the housework 


goes easier. 

To No. 3. Coax ‘‘John’’ to let you try 
once, just for the sake of experiment. 
**Johns’’ are not, as a rule, insensible to 
beauty, and if you succeed in raising a hand- 
some bed of flowers, allowing no weeds to 
grow, perhaps he will be willing to give you 


around, of | ¥ 
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¥ hi 
more land and some, of pig assistance next 


ear. Mi 

Doctor, who thinks’ women unwise to 
spend much time with howsé plants, says ap- 
provingly of growing dutiidoy plants: ‘‘ What- 
ever takes women out.of goors to exercise in 
the fresh air is goo te them. If more 
women worked in thétt gardens there would 
be less work for docto¥s.’® 1 ! 

Sisters, a half hour\s work in the garden in 

leasant weather, the dose repeated four or 
ive times a week, is worth a half ton of medi- 
cine. ssicate' 
Enrich the soil with woofl ashes and well- 
rotted manure; water; i@dry time; kitchen 
slops will do, if not, greasy. Use the hoe 
freely, keep down all the weeds, and you need 
not be surprised if ‘‘John’’ himself is the 
one to tell you when a new blossom appears. 
(It happened that way hete. ) 

My ironing is done, and I have a half hour 
to spare before getting dinner. No ma’am, I 
did not iron every piece all over, they are 
everyday clothes, and I ironed them well 
enough. 

The editor asked for only a half column, 
and I want to say a lot more about flowers 
before I proceed to another topic. 

My husband unwillingly consented to give 
me the use of two or three square rods of very 

r land. It would not raise good weeds. 
took the best of it for beds, leaving the 
poorest for paths. Jack-in-the-pulpit helped 
to draw on good soil, which I took wherever I 
could find it, and manure. It was fun for 
him to draw it in his little cart. Little Hya- 
cinth must bring a ‘‘yittle’’ in a tin pail. 
Even stately 18-year old Lillybell conde- 
scended to help. That was seven or eight 
— ago. Last Summer there were few 
andsomer flower gardens in town than 
mine. 

Don’t starve your minds. I know from 
experience what mental starvation is. 

Years ago, while trying to pay off a mort- 
gage, we denied ourselves everything we 
could do without, not even taking the local 
newspaper. My stock of books was limited 
to the Bible and a few school books. I can- 
not describe to you that long dreary Winter. 
I did not go out. We had very few visitors. 
I believe the mental starvation and stagna- 
tion of that Winter more than half caused 
the long period of ill health that followed. 
The mortgage was not paid after all. 

The mind needs food as well as the body. 
But, you say, you have so much to do. Well, 
leave out some of the extras. Take your 
reading or study just as you would a medi- 
cine—a preventive of nervous prostration. 
Do have something to read, and read it. Do 
work out of doors, even if you hoe the cab- 
bages.—Mrs. WAY BAcK, Vermont. 





Pansy Culture. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: Last Summer we 
had a bed of pansies, which for size and 
beauty are seldom ‘‘beat.’’ We had always 
heard that pansies needed shade, but we re- 
solved to try both ways. The ground was 
first thoroughly dug up, then it received a 
heavy top dressing of hog manure. The 
plants were very small when we set them out 
in June; but the ones in the sunlight blos- 
somed in two weeks, while the ones in the 
shade did not bloom until a month later. 
The plants in the sunny spot bloomed until 
frost, and make a prefity shew now in April, 
and this is a cold climate, too. Is there a 
prettier, hardier, more easily-grown flower in 
all the world than the pansy ?—Mrs. Wo. 
MOLT, Courtland County, New York. 
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Economy. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: Nine-tenths of the 
usual population are obliged to be economical 
if they would gain anything beyond a present 
income. The question naturally comes, how 
shall we economize; ‘when shall we begin? 

The ambitious housekeeper seldom econo- 
mizes her own time;or strength. She has 
never felt the need of surplus strength, and 
has no idea she will ever need it. The first 
economy to learn shoufid be both how to hus- 
band your strength and how to use it. Study 
different ways of doing work, make experi- 
ments, then choose for yourself the best and 
easiest way. No straight rule can be laid 
down as to doing work, as so many have their 
own ways, and what is best for one is not for 
another. One economy hard to learn is to 
avoid using up the vital forces, worrying 
about what may be, or because you cannot 
have your way, or because you feel ill; but 
economize your good nature until you feel 
hurried and worried, then draw from its 
stores and see what a lubricator sunshine 
and smiles are. Don’t try to do everything 
at once, nor don’t get up in the morning and 
run up the numberless things to be done; but 
do one thing at a time, and the whole will he 
finished in good time without using all the 
extra vital forces of nature. This is an econ- 
omy lesson well learned. Another economy 
of strength is, don’t do unnecessary work. 
If your house is clean and your rooms in 
order be satisfied. Sit down and think or 
read. Something cheerful or useful; im- 
prove yourself. When the family come home 
be ready to entertain them, and they at least 
will be grateful for your economy.—Mrs. H. 
B. CARTER, Wolcott, Conn. 








Hints on Poultry Raising. 


Epitok FARMHOUSE: It is now time 
when the sitting hen gets in her work, 
and a few suggestions of practical experience 
may not be amiss. Though not situated so 
as to raise poultry on a large scale, yet I 
think the same rule will hold equally good 
to all, viz., how to avoid loss in eggs and of 
chickens after hatching. I sit my hens all 
in coops by themselves, or any box that is 
high enough. Hollow out a place in the 
ground slightly; then put good, fresh hay or 
straw over this; place your eggs, not mark- 
ing them, as it is not necessary; put your 
coop or box over them; then get your hen. 
It matters not where she has taken a fancy to 
sit, put her in, and see the coop is dark at 
first. After a day or two let her out; but I 
generally put a part of an ear of corn in the coop 


for the first two or three days, then you can 


let the hen out with safety. Tip the box up, 
or open the coop, and leave it, and she will 
go after dust and green feed and return. 
It is well to keep an eye on them the first 
time they go off and see that their eggs do 
not bécome cold. They sit twice as closely, 
their eggs are not crowded out in the cold or 
broken by fighting layers, and when hatch- 
ing they have absolute peace and quiet, and 
can raise twice the chickens from the same 
amount of eggs. Do not disturb them till 
you are satisfied all'the eggs are hatched, 
then place .them in ceops, and in two days 
put sulphur under the hen’s wings, etc., 
and you need not fear any of your chicks 
drooping and dying with lice. Out of 100 
eggs set in this way, that Iukept an account 
of, only five did not hatch. . I have my coops 
entirely closed on three sides, thus avoiding 
drafts, and be sure the slats are put on up 
and down instead of ¢rosswise. A slide in 
the center to let the hen out is very handy. 
There is no way in the world so pleasant and 
profitable for a woman to''make money as 
poultry raising; and bet me say right here, 
to increase your eggs feed the hens wheat 
bran once a day, wet with sour milk, or 
water if the milk‘ is not forthcoming. 
Our aim should be to; get all the profit we 
can, and to do this we must avoid all the 
losses that our intelligerice can foresee.— 
Mrs. M.E. Day. ¢  - 


For the Home Table. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 


Just the dish which can be made to 
the greatest advantage on a farm, as 
fruit, milk, and cream can all be gotten 
very fresh. Here is a good, old-fashioned 
way to make one that will enable the 
“men folks” to do you and themselves 
justice. - 

It is made by the hostess of the 
strawberry corner, who copied the recipe 











from her grandmother's cook book. 
She takes one large teaspoonful of but- 
ter, two large teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
one well-beaten egg, three cups of- flour, 
one cup of milk, two even teaspoonfuls 
of creammof tartar and one small tea- 
spoonful of soda. She then beats the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream, adds the beaten 
egg, rubs the cream of tartar into the 
flour, dissolves the soda in the milk and 
adds it last. Then she bakes in flat 
pans in a quick oven. When cool she 
cuts it into thin layers and spreads 
with butter and mashed strawberries, 
sugars well, and covers the top with 
whipped cream. 


ONE OF OUR NUMBER SPEAKS. 


You ask, Mrs. Ralph K., for the most 
satisfactory dinner; how would a break- 
fast do instead? This one was served 
by me to some Eastern relatives who 
came on to the Fair and reached our 
place at 8:30 one morning last week. 
I will describe as accurately as possible 
in every detail the meal and the sur- 
roundings: 

A dining room furnished in the 
simplest Summer furnishings, with mus- 
lin curtains at the long windows and 
glimpses of the grass and trees through 
them. A picturesque little wood fire 
was blazing on the hearth to counter- 
act the effect of the June breeze, which 
was a trifle crisp that morning. 

The table was spread with a plain 
white linen cloth, with an old-fashioned 
homespun blanket under it. The cloth 
was ironed with as few folds as possible, 
on which the white of the dishes, the 
clearness of the glass, and the polish of 
the silver were displayed. In the center 
was a white linen piece on which stood 
a low bowl of white tulips. 

A small cut-glass dish on eigher side 
the flowers held red radishes decked 
with green leaves. The salt was in old- 
fashioned, sparkling glass salt-cellars, 
and at the hostess’s place stood a shining 
silver coffee service. 

My friends had driven three miles 
from the station, and after a journey 
clear from the Green Mountain State I 
wished to make them welcome and 
wished them to receive a favorable im- 
pression by having as first meal a real 
breakfast. We had oatmeal and cream 
from old blue and white dishes, and 
those who liked the combination sliced 
bananas into the mixture. 

Then came more old blue and white 
ware—breakfast plates and cups and 
saucers. An omelet, between the pufied- 
up yellow layers of which the red of 
jelly gleamed, and over which a foainy 
meringue cast an ethereal sort of air. 

Some cooks make a simple, sweet 
omelet. They break six eggs into a 
bowl, beating them with a fork only 
enough to mix the whites and yolks 
thoroughly, but not too much. They 
add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and a scant half teaspoonful of salt. 
When the pan is very hot a tablespoon- 
ful of butter is melted in it and the 
pan is shaken so that it cannot brown. 
Then the preparation is poured in. As 
soon as the omelet is set, which should 
be in two or three minutes, three table- 
spoonfuls of apricot jam or any fancied 
preserve is put on, the omelet is folded 
over and slipped onto a hot platter, 
dredged with sugar, and served at 
once. If you wish to glaze it, have a 
clean coal shovel heated red hot (or a 
salamander, if you have one), and hold 
it for an instant over the omelet, after 
it has been dredged with sugar. Some 
cooks add to the preparation in the 
Celestine omelet a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream and three macaroons 
pulverized and sifted. The cream alone 
is a very pleasant addition, and if it 
is used with the jelly the outside of the 
omelet may be decorated with a cup of 
whipped cream in any fanciful manner 
you may desire. Of course, the omelet 
must be served the moment it comes 
from the fire, and there is no time to 
decorate it elaborately. Whipped 
cream, however, should always be put 
on roughly and lightly and _ not 
smoothed down. 

A wonderful kidney stew tropically 
seasoned, snowy potato puffs, rolls of 
traditional lightness, and coffee of tradi- 
tional fragrance were the only dishes in 
the next course, but they were of most 
uncommon excellence. 

And the repast concluded with the 
leaves from the heart of lettuces dressed 
with the simplest French dressing and 
served from a big white bowl shaped 
like a mammoth pond lily, served on 
small white china plates. I have not 
very many fine dishes, but when I pur- 
chase one I always try to keep in mind 
what I have on hand. My few pieces 
of china are never trusted to anyone to 
wash. I plan to buy a little of silver, 
or china, or glassware each year for the 
table, and as my husband knows it is 
my hobby he often remembers me at 
our anniversary or at Christmas with 
something that will help out. 

Everything on the list was raised by 
ourselves except the groceries. 

I am anxious to hear from some of 
the others—Mrs. Lipa §&., Jo Daviess 
County, Ill. 


ENGLISH LEMONADE, 


To a quart of water add the juice of 
three lemons and the rind of one. The 
rind is prepared by paring off as thin as 
possible the yellow part, and then cut- 
ting it into shreds, add it to the juice, to 
which is also added two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar. This is put into a stone 
jar and covered. As soon as you begin 
work on the lemons put on a quart and 
a half of fresh water to heat. When it 
is right for tea making purposes adda 
quart of it to the lemon mixture, cover 
closely, and set on the ice till perfectly 
cold. You will find this a most health- 
ful drink, and very welcome in the sick 
room. It can be made up in large 
quantities, and as long as it is kept in 
an untainted atmosphere at a freezing 
point it will keep as good as if perfectly 
fresh. Not until recently has it become 
known to the housekeeper how condu- 
cive to good health it is to have all arti- 
cles of diet submitted to a high heat, 


RELISHES. 

While it is wisely thought to be im- 
prudent to eat food with a predominence 
of condiments, yet it is sometimes well tu 
indulge for the sake of the increased 
appetite which follows. We give a re- 
cipe for slaw, which is a popular dish 
with those who have tried it: Cut enough 
cabbage to fill a large vegetable dish. 
Shave the cabbage and then chop it very 
fine ; boil four eggs hard; mix the yolks 
together smoothly, adding a little cold 
water, and gradually stirring in them a 
cupful of sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls 
of mixed mustard, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, and a little pepper. 
After these ingredients are all mixed to- 
gether, place in a small stew pan over 
the fire; let it come to a boil; add half 
a teaspoonful of vinegar, and pour it 
while hot over the cabbage. 

Another appetizing dish may be pre- 
pared by covering a plate for each per- 
son with crisp white lettuce leaves. On 
top of these slice thin pieces of young 
radishes and onions; add a few delicate 
sprigs of pepper-grass and slices of hard 
boiled eggs. Over this pour a liberal 
supply of mayonnaise dressing, the re- 
cipe for which was published in Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER of May 1. 


CRACKERS. 


Now that the hot weather is all but 
upon us, it is well to plan for some arti- 
cles of food that will go well with the 
fruits that will soon follow, and also 
those that will keep well. If one can 
take a cool day and do up baking that 
will keep till needed, or that will hold out 
over a week that is especially busy, it is 
a good idea. Nothing seems to go with 
fruits any better than cookies or crack- 
ers of different kinds, and they have the 
desired qualities before mentioned. 

Below are some well tried recipes for 
various kinks of crackers: 


SODA CRACKERS. 

One quart of flour, one tablespoonful 
of butter, a little salt, one egg, half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Make a stiff paste 
with buttermilk, beat until light, roll 
very thin, cut into squares, prick all 
over with a fork, and bake quickly. 

WATER CRACKERS. 

One pound of flour, one tablespoonful 
of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of soda. Mix with water, 
roll very thin, and bake quickly. 

GRAHAM CRACKERS. 


One quart of Graham flour, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, half a pint of 
milk. Mix smooth, cut in small, square 
crackers, Bake in hot oven. 

CREAM CRACKERS. 

These cream crackers are nice. Use 
for these one quart of flour, five table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half spoonful of salt, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, one tea- 
;spoonful of baking powder, and four 

eggs. Sift sugar, salt, flour, and baking 
| powder together. Have the butter cold 
/and rub it into the flour, add the eggs, 
well beaten, and mix into a firm, smooth 
| dough. Flour your bread board well, 
|turn the dough upon it, and knead 
| rapidly a few minutes, then cover it with 
'a damp towel for 15 minutes. Roll 
| it out to the thickness of an eighth of an 
‘inch. Cut with a biscuit cutter. When 
/all are cut have ready a large pot of 
boiling water and a pan of cold water. 
Drop the crackers, a féw at a time, into 
the boiling water, and leave until they 
'appear to the surface and curl at the 
|edges. Take them up carefully with a 
| skimmer and drop them into the cold 
water. When all have been boiled and 
dipped lay them on greased baking tins 
and bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 








The kudzu vine is probably the most 
rapid-growing plant in the world. It 
belongs to the bean family, and will 
easily grow 60 feet tall in three months. 


Our Premium List. 


: THe AmeRIcAN Farmer has just 
issued a premium list of 32 nares, Thi 
catalog is free to all subscribers, lt ia 
profusely illustrated and describes filly 
all the articles which are handled “ 
that paper, with rates and t stimonials 

In it may be found almost any article 


needed by the farmer's family. There 
are a full line of watches of almow 
every price and make, jewelry of 


kinds, silverware, china, rugs, "toting 
buggies, books, sheet music, clocke 
ladies’ and children’s underwear. ele me 
clothing, gent’s rain coats, tools, knives 
and firearms for the boys. . 
All of the above-named artic 
of the latest and most improved styles 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
or money refunded. Send for a cats 
Address, THE AMERICAN Farycp. 


Washington, D. C. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIENDS. 
We Here Offer Three Very 
Useful Articles for Our 


Lady Readers for 
Everyday Use. 


are 











LADIES’ RUBBER APRON. 





Light in Weight and Pretty Pat- 
terns. 


























This article will pay for itself in a few days, 
as it saves the dress and waist from being 
soiled. Seut, postpaid, upon receipt of.... 496 

Or sent free for a club of 2 new subscribers. 


LADIES’ RUBBER SLEEVES 





Supplies a Long-felt Want. 














This article is useful in the garden as well as 
in the kitchen, and will give satisfaction. They 
are tight fitting and self-adjusting, and protect 
the dress sleeve almost the entire length, Sent, 
postpaid, ‘per pair)........ceee cere eeeeeecees Sy 

Or sent free for a club of 2 new subscribers. 


POLISHING MITTEN. 





The mitten is made for right hand, the back 
being of rubber and the inside being of wool. 
Just the thing for cleaning stoves. No dirtor 
grime on hand. With the glove is sent a dau- 
ber for applying the polish. Sent, postpaid, 
a NS See re Pann em 370 

Or free as a premium for a club of 2 new sub- 
scribers. Or the apron, sleeves, and glo e will 
be sent on recipt of $1.00, or free for a club of 6 





subscribers at 0c each, 





the 1st and 15th of each month. 


NEELY’S HISTORICAL CHART, 
Political and U. S. Map. 


Giving a Complete History of the 
World’s Fair. 


BETTER THAN AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Panorama of American History 
Printed in 11 Beautiful Colors. 


—- 





Includes Cleveland’s Administration, 


WORTH $10.00. 


It tells how many Presidents we have had 
and politics of each. What party George 
Washington represented. What Presidente 
died while in office. How many Presidents 
served two terms. Which candidate received 
the largest number of votes and was defeated. 
When each political party was organized. 
How many Congresses have convened, and 
the political complexion ef gach. number 
of States in the United States, and the one 
having the most miles of railreads. How 
many Political Parties have existed in the 
United States. 

The latest U. 8S. Map, printed in colors, 
covers the entire back, and is the best pub- 


lished. It alone sells for $5.00. The com- 
plete Reversible Map (printed ‘o- sides) 
is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 6i , meunted 


en rollers top and bottom, with tape on sides. 
These two Maps sell separately for $10.00. 


club of 3 subscribers at 60 cents each. 
cents each. 





WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper in the United States, being now ia 
its 74th year of continuous publication. It is an eight- 


ze, 56-colamn paper, published 


It is devoted to the interest of the farmer and bis fami 
and being published at the National Capital, under the shadow of the great Department al 
Agriculture, recently organized, it has facilities for greater usefulness to farmers than any 
other publication of its class. Sample copy sent free upon application. 


NEXT TO THE BIBLE. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


The Standard Book of the World. 





Reco;nized as the Authority. Adop ed 
by Colleges, Seheols, and 
Libraries. 


Next to the Bible the most important and 
most valuable book on earth is Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. For years it has beea 
sold at such prices as made it beyond the 
reach of most families. 

Having issued it in four large volumes, we 
propose to place it in every home in the land. 

This edition contains every word of Web- 
ster’s, and is guaranteed to be an exact dupli- 
cate. It is three and one-half inches thick, 
eight inches wide, and 10 inehes hig, printed 
on good paper, and bound ip four volumes 
with heavy- jute manilla, rendering it strong 
and durable. ; 

Understand fully that this is the genuine 
reprint of the 1847 edition, and contains 1,281 

, over 100,000 words. 

Understand fully, that no matter 
which offer you accept, a}d charges ae 
prepaid by mail, and safe delivery aud pefect 





The Dictionary, postpaid, the Map, express prepaid, and THE AMERICAN Pant — 

A arses ere ey 

The Dictionary, postpaid, and THE AMERICAN FARMER one year without the Map . 

The Map,express prepaid, and THE AMERICAN FARMER one year without the Dictionary 

The Map alone, express prepaid, for. . .. . 

The Dictionary alone, in four volumes, by mail, postpaid, for. ...--+++- ai. 
The Map or Dictionary will be sent Free, all charges prepaid, to any one sending us 4 


satisfaction guaranteed or mouey refunded. 


. 1.29 
1.29 
1.60 


1.00 


are . a se fe eS eS oe e SS 


The Map and Dictionary both free to any one sending us a club of 5 subscribers at 50 


Be sure to give us your express address, to which we will send the Map, charges prepaid, 
The Dictionary and paper we will send, postpaid, to your postoffice. 
’ Address, THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 
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Cacklings. 
The puddle ducks can be forced to 
lay regularly if fed on an egg-producing 
food. 
lew eggs are laid by hens which are 
too fat, and therefore it is to the poultry- 
man's interest to see that his fowls do 
not get into that state. 


Some writers are endeavoring to 
people against the Guinea 
fowl This bird may have its defects, 


but its good points more than cover all 


tl ese. 


prejt dice 


A few plum trees should be set out in 
the yard if the poulfry is confined, and 
this will prove of much benefit to the 
fowls. This is a good season of the year 
to do this work. 


A writer very enthusiastic on the 
subject says that no domestic fowl will 
pay better than turkeys, and that they 
are great rustlers when once they obtain 
a certain age and growth. 


This is a season of the year during 
«hich the poultryman should keep his 
eyes open. The feed of the fowls can 
be diminished, because with the green 
food and the insects the fowls secure they 
are liable to become too fat. 


Whitewash not only improves the 
surroundings, but is also healthful. To 
one living thing in the poultry house it 
is unhealthful, and that is the lice, and 
as it is to the poulterer’s advantage to 
do what he can to destroy these mites, 
he should give them an abundance of 
whitewash. 


The talk about incubators may have 
set some farmers to thinking. Here it 
might be well to say a few words. If 
the farmer cares to raise poultry as an 
adjunct to the farm and expects to 
secure good returns, then an incubator 
is an indispensable thing. If, how- 
ever, his intention is to keep hens 
solely for the household supply, and 
perhaps a few over to trade at the 
village store, then the old hen serves her 
purpose very well. 

Replying to J. H. Markle, we would 
state that the Howdans are excellent 
fowls in many respects. Like the Leg- 
horns, they are non-sitters and lay well. 
When matured the male weighs around 
seven pounds, sometimes more and some- 
times less, and the female attains a 
weight of six pounds, They are black 
and white in color, and stand confine- 
ment well. The English and French 
consider the Houdan as being one of 
the best table fowls. 





The General Purpose Hen. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Re- 
cently one of my neighbors ca) 1 mea 
crank, and when I asked him to please 
inform me as to what subject I was a 
crank on, he replied, “On Plymouth 
Rock fowls.” There was so much truth 
in the accusation that I could not re- 
monstrate with him. Then this kind 
neighbor asked my reasons for placing 
such a high estimate on this breed of 
fowls, and these are the reasons I gave 
him : 





First, I believe the Plymouth Rock 
to be the standard general purpose fowl. 
But let us take them in their different 
nanner of living. . 

Take them on the farm, where they 
have “the world” to run over, and just 
notice their ambition and you will see 
that they have not a single lazy feather 
on their body; they thrive and are as 
profitable here as the sprightly little 
Leghorns, If they are confined, with 
the same food that other breeds require 
in like circumstances, they do equally 
as well, 

If one wishes to raise broilers, the 
Plymouth Rocks are the fellows that 
can kick themselves out of their shells 
and hang on size and flesh and be ready 
for market before you know it. For 
capons there is no better, and the same 
can be said about them as to laying. 
If hatched in April the pullets begin to 
lay the first of October. This they will 
keep up through the Winter if given 
the proper food, but it is to be remem- 
bered that to have eggs from your hens, 
no matter in which season, they must be 
given food containing egg material. 

For incubators and breeders they are 
away up. Have we not all heard of 
their everlasting faithfulness? As I 
said before, I consider the Plymouth 
Rocks the general purpose fowl, for 
they give us, to a greater degree, more 
eggs and meat than any other breed. 
If one breed, easily kept, give us what 
is expected from two, is it not wiser to 
only keep the one? 

Che picture we present is a photo- 


graph of one of the prize bens of the | 


Writer’s flock.—E, M. Ricuanns. 





Turkey Raising. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I al- 
ways place barrels and boxes along the 
fences and hedges where the turkeys will 
not be disturbed and yet not be too far 
away from the house. It is well to cover 
the barrels and boxes with a little straw 
or brush, as turkey hens like to lay in 
secluded places. ‘They will often lay in 
with the chicken hens, and if not run off 
the nest they will set there when they 
are through laying. ‘Turkeys are very 
shy about going to their nests, and they 
should be watched at a distance. When 
the eggs are removed there should be a 
nest egg placed in the nest and covered 
over as they cover their eggs. 

We have found the bronze variety a 
very productive layer, some of our hens 
laying as many as four settings of 15 to 
17 eggs each time. They begin laying 
in the Spring, according to the season. 
With us oftimes in February and again 
not until April. Some persons have an 
idea that turkeys, like hens, lay during 
the whole season. This is not the case. 
If allowed to lay and hatch they will 
bring off two broods a year. We have 
had them to lay and sit up to Christ- 
mas, but this is seldom the éase. 

After a number of years’ trial we find 
better success in allowing the turkey hen 
to lay, sit, hatch, and \rear her own 
young. Of course, if you have no tur- 
keys of your own and are just beginning, 
you cannot do this, and you must then 
place the eggs under the best common 
hen you have. The turkey hen can suc- 
ceed with the young poults the best be- 
cause, first, she knows what is best for 
them to eat, and hunts for this food 
(the young turks will live upon bugs, 
worms, and weed seeds alone); second, 
they are not inclined to wander very far 
with the turks while very young, and 
will not drag them through the wet 
grass of a damp morning. We have 
had turkey hens to steal their nests away, 
and we would see no more of them until 
they would come home with a nice little 
flock of turks six weeks to two months 
old. We aim to drive our turkeys home 
and feed them so they will get into the 
babit of roosting at home every night. 

The chicken mother will be inclined 
to run them to death, will not hunt 
among the grass for proper feed, and is 
inclined to trample them to death with 
her fussy ways. If you do rear with 
hens or even with turkey mothers, and 
want them well taken care of, they 
should be cooped for a week, or, better 
yet, two weeks, and fed upon Dutch 
cheese, bread and milk, rather dry, or 
corn bread. They are very tender when 
young, and require looking after. They 
should be dusted with insect powder or 
a little sweet oil or lard up the head and 
under the wings. A single louse can 
kill a turkey in a short time. They are 
also inclined to get upon their backs, 
and if they once get into this position 
they are likely to die, as they seem not 
to be able to turn back themselves. 
They may be said to belong to that class 
of people “ who never turn back.” After 
they are two months’ old they are very 
hardy, and when grown prefer to roost 
on top of buildings or in the trees to a 
shed or hen house-—Jonn C. SNYDER, 
Posey Creek Farm, Kansas, 

Farm Poultry. 
Epiror AMERICAN FarmMer: Many 





farmers have begun to improve their 


poultry by getting pure bloods, but gen- 
erally the poultry on the farm is what 
it has been for many decades. The ad- 
vance in the farm stock has been very 
rapid in the last 10 years, but the 
poultry has been sadly neglected. If 
the farmer would sell his old common 
fowls and get some pure bloods his profit 
would be greater in proportion to the 
capital invested than on any other thing 
connected with the farm. The hens that 
lay a few dozen eggs in the Summer, 
and for the rest of the year eat good 
grain without giving any return, are a 
thing of the past with the poultry man, 
but not so with the farmer. 

The cost seems to be too great or the 
returns too slow. He has a flock that 
seem to pay something, while if he were 
to get a new kind his flock would not be 
so large again for several years. The 
demand for good poultry in most of our 
markets is greatly in excess of the sup- 
ply. The price of eggs on the averge 
has been higher during the last few 
years than ever. Although many are 
going into the poultry business, it will be 
many years before the supply will be 
equal to the demand. 

The farm poultry may be improved 
by introducing a cock of some good 
breed, but the best way is to get rid of 
all the old stock and then buy some 
breed that suit the conditions of the 
farm. If the market of any section is 
better for eggs than poultry, the Leg- 
horns are a good kind; while if the mar- 
ket is good for both, the Plymouth Rocks 
are one of the best. Do not try to keep 
more than one breed. With two or 
more kinds on the same place they be- 
come mixed, and after awhile are very 
little better than the common fowls— 
RICE. 





Farmers in Mexico use oxen of one 
color in the merning and of another 
color in the afternoon. They have no 
reason for doing so beyond the fact that 
their forefathers did it, and conclude 
it must be the right thing to 


. 





AMATEUR DUCK RAISING. 


The Brooder for the Duckling’s Recep- 
tion and the Peed to Give. 
VI. 

We now come to the subject of brood- 
ers. ~ Fig. 1 represents the cheapest duck 
inelie 2 know of. It is made of well- 
seasoned boards, as represented, about 
four feet long inside, three and one-half 
feet wide, 14 inches high on the back 
side, eight inches high on front. It has 
a galvanized iron tank, represented in 
Fig. 2, four feet long, 12 inches wide, 
six inches deep, suspended four inches 
from the back side, and the bottom is 
eight inches from the ground. There is 
a box eight inches wide and eight 
inches deep located directly under the 
center of the tank and opening out of 
the back side of the brooder, closed 
with a perforated slide, for the reception 
of a tin lamp with common burner. A 
galvanized iron chimney, funnel-shaped, 
beginning with a collar projécting down 
one-half inch below the bottom of the 
tank and passing up through tank it- 
self, projects several inches through the 
top of the brooder. 











Fia, 1. 


There is a block of the proper thick- 
ness to be inserted when the lamp is in 
place to hold the burner up closely 
around the collar. There are two glass 
doors, as represented, and a slide in 
front to allow the ducklings a passage. 
The inside is ventilated by a two-inch 
augur hole in each gable. This brooder 
is cheap, easily constructed, and will do 
good work with the proper amount of 
attention. However, I would gradually 
improve upon this one, as you see you 
can. One other consists of a box very 
similar to the one described, but the 
heat is generated in copper boilers and 
then flows through a galvanized iron 
tank. This brooder is thoroughly ven- 
tilated, simple to regulate and manage, 
efficient for either indoor or outdoor 
work, and I heartily recommend it, be- 
lieving it will save you, whén run in 
place of the brooder just described, 
enough ducklings to pay for itself the 
first year. But whatever brooder you 
use, keep it in a properly-constructed 
building. 





UL 


FIG. 2. 








The most systematic arrangement for 
the savifg of time and labor, and for 
the successful consummation of the ob- 
ject in view that I can possible conceive of, 
would be a building constructed like the 
duck building already described, of the] 
same dimensions except in length, which 
should be 27 feet. It should have a 
walk same as the duck house, and 
should be divided as follows: The first 
nine feet should be devoted to the 
brooder (which will occupy six - feet, 
this allowing three feet for tending 
lamp and entering brooder pen), and 
should be separated from the next pen 
by a board partition two feet high, as 
very young ducklings are apt to squeeze 
through even fine wire netting. This 
first division should have a slide four 
inches square leading out of doors and 
another leading into the second di- 
vision. Occupy the second division 
with a box six feet long, three feet wide, 
18 inches high, built of common boards 
of a similar pattern to brooder. Have 
a slide for the ducklings to pass in“and 
out, and have holes three inches in di- 
ameter in the gable peaks, with tin 
slides, which can be partly closed on 
cold nights. Saw a Mole in the widest 
top’slide 11 x 12 inches, lay on a pane of 
glass and four nails with their heads stand- 
ing away from it on its four sides. This 
keeps the glass in place and allows it to 
be easily removed on occasion. 

This second division must have a 
slide one foot square leading out of 
doors and another leading into the third 
division. Separate from the third di- 
vision with wire netting. You must 
have a door two feet high and three 
feet wide leading from the third division 
out of doors. The first division must 
have an outdoor pen nine feet wide, 15 
or 20 feet long, and 18 inches high for 
Summer use. You will not, as a gen- 
eral thing, need this for such small 
ducklings in Winter. Divisions num- 
bers two and three must have outdoor 
pens about 100 feet long and nine feet 
wide, fenced with wire netting, which 
allows a free circulatian of air. [If 
your plot of land is not as long as this, 
of course the pens can be some other 
shape, but must always contain between 
900 and 1,000 square feet. In the 
gables of your building have doors 1 x 2 
feet, hinged, so they can be opened in 
very hot weather. ith 20 ducks, duck 
house, one incubator, incubator room, one 
brooder, and brooder building, as de- 
scribed, you are now prepared, and well 
prepared, to raise 2,000 ducklings 
yearly, which ought to net you $1,000. 

The next thing then to be known is 
how to raise them. Twenty-four hours 
before removing the ducklings from the 
incubator heat the brooder, that the 
chill may be taken from the boards, 
ground, and everything pertaining to it. 
Previous to this, you should have filled 
the brooder with clean, dry sand to 
within four inches of the tank; also 
cover the bottom of the brooder pen 
with one or two inches of the same. 
Sawdust must not be used the first four 
or five days, for the birds will mix it 
with their food and then devour the 
mixture, sawdust and all, with perfect 
complacency. 

After your ducklings have remained 
24 hours in the incubator, and net before, 





remove all those that seem strong enough 


to the brooder and-allow them to eat. 
Now comes the fitoét delicate part of the 
whole business. _ Most persons seeing the 
ducklings become.,ravenous every few 
hours are inclined to'feed them too often. 
Never feed ducklings until they are 24 
hoursold. Neveffeéd them oftener than 
twice in 12 hours the first day; never 
feed them oftener than three times in 12 
hours the second’flay ; never feed them 
oftener than four times in 12 hours the 
third day. If you disregard these di- 
rections your du¢eklings will most surely 
have indigestion} ‘diarrhea, and grim 
death. It is not out of place to add here: 
Never allow your ducks free range when 
you are not with them, for they will 
surely devour, in‘iscriminately, bees, 
wasps, and all sorts of injurious insects, 
and every night more or less will, as the 
Irishman said, “come home missing.” 
Pay strict attention to these points and 
one other: Never allow your ducklings 
toswim until feathered. Give them good 
food and clean water, and you will not 
lose one duckling in a thousand unless it 
be by accident. 

For the purpose of conveying duck- 
lings from the incubator to the brooder 
without chilling or injuring them, have 
a box two feet long, one foot wide, and 
six inches deep, lined with some soft, in- 
expensive material. It is a good idea to 
have this padded. Have a warm cloth 
with which to cover it. Open the front 
door of the machine, open one glass door, 
hold the box under the edge and tap 
smartly with the finger. The ducklings 
will come rolling and tumbling out, each 
eager to be the first. Slide down the 
glass door into the box. When you 
think that about 50 are out, drive the 
remainder back, close the glass door, 
cover the box with the cloth. Upon 
reaching the brooder gently tap the box 
on the side, allowing the ducklings to 
come out. 

A thermometer previously laid on the 
brooder tank should now register 90°. 
From this time on you should gage the 
brooder more by the action of the duck- 
lings than by the thermometer itself. 
If they constantly appear from under the 
edge of the tank, and then return only 
to reappear, they are surely too warm. 
Turn down your light a trifle. If, on 
the contrary, no ducklings can be seen 
around the edge, and you can hear them 
hustling in under the tank apparently 
uneasy, they are too cold. You must 
use your judgment about this matter, ob- 
serving their actions whenever you feed 
them. ou" 

In all three edivisions have a shallow 
box of gravel and a shallow box of oyster 
shells, and neve, on any account, allow 
these to run low. ‘Their feed boards 
should be from one té two feet long and 
five or six inches wide. Tack strips 
around these, so as to form a raised edge 
of about half an ineh! For the first few 
days I feed as follows: A Johnny-cake 
composed of two parts, by bulk, sifted 
Indian meal to one part wheat flour, with 
about a thimblefull of powdered chalk, 
and the same amdgunt of powdered char- 
coal, to every two quarts. I stir this up 
with milk that has been scalded, if I can 
obtain it, not too thick, and add a irifle 
of salt, using just enough soda to make 
it reasonably light. This I crumble, but 
not too fine, on their feed boards. Stale 
bread and cracker crumbs are excellent; 
but if fertile eggs are to be used, boil 
them very hard, chop them very fine, 
and mix with three parts of cake. Never 
feed them if the young birds show the 
least tendency to diarrhea. As soon as 
they seem satisfied, remove the feed 
boards at once and clean them of all 
substance before returning. 


, 
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STRAWS. 








Canada’s grain crop will be above the 
average this year, according to indica- 
tions. 

The oldest flute in the world is made 
of the thigh bone of a sheep, and was 
found in a tomb on the Nile. 

A recent estimate places the amount 
of standing timber in the State of Wash- 
ington at 300,000,000,000 feet. 

A cloth of very fine texture is made 
from the bark of the paper tree, a mul- 
berry growing in the South Sea Islands. 


Taking the earth all over into con- 
sideration, the amount of rain that falls 
on its surface comes to about five feet 
annually. 

In Witu, East Africa, they are mak- 
ing sugar from cotton seed that is said to 
be 15 times sweeter than that made from 
Louisana sugar cane. 

In Germany and Hungary magic 
qualities are attached to the lime or 
linden tree. In some villages it is usual 
to plant one before a house to prevent a 
witch from entering. 

It is said that the orange was origi- 
nally a berry of the size of the ordinary 


wild cherry. Its evolution in size and’ 


sweetness is the result of 1,500 years of 
attention by horticulturists. 


The Cashmere’ goat, which produces 
the wool made into the famous shawls, 
yields only eight, ounces of wool avail- 
able for the manufacture, and a super- 
fine shawl requires fivé pounds of wool, 
or the product of 10 goats. 


In Germany 200,000 families are 
supported from the care of the forests, 
upon which about $40,000,000 is ex- 
pended annually, 3,000,000 people more 
finding employment in the various wood 
industries of the, Empire. 

The cocoanut tree is the most valu- 
able of plants. Its wood furnishes beams, 
rafters, and planks, its leaves umbrellas 
and clothing, its fruit food, oil, intoxi- 
cants, and sugar, its shells domestic uten- 
sils, its fibers ropes, sails, and matting. 

Balia, which is obtained ftom the 
milky juice of the bullet tree, growing 
in Guiana, is said to be superior to 
gutta percha. It greater elas- 
ticity and is less soft at ordinary tem- 
peratures and not so unresisting in cold 
weather, besides showing more resistance 
to the action of light and air. 


en ee 





THE MARKETS. 


Review of the Fortnight. 








The Chicago wheat market during the past 
week was decidedly erratic, prices moving up 
and down within a 3§c range with surprising 
rapidity, and finally closed 1#c above the 
lowest point, with a net loss for the week of 
lfc. The entire range on July was 65} to 
68§c, and the close 67c. The lowest price on 
the crop was due to the scare among holders 
here and in the Northwest, caused by the run 
on the savings banks, the rumored calling of 
loans, and the general feeling of depression 
that pervaded all circles. All other influences 
were thrown aside for the time being, but the 
close witnessed a better feeling. The best 
operators in the trade became convinced that 
prices were low enough for the present, and 
that the effects of the financial stringency had 
been discounted, so that they took advantage 
of the depression to load up freely. A few of 
them sold out at a fair protit, but the majority 
still have their holdings. ‘The various State 
reports received during the week made a de- 
cided improvement in the condition of Winter 
wheat, so that the trade was led toexpect a 
Government report quite bearish in its char- 
acter, but on the reverse they found it de- 
cidedly bullish, as the condition of Winter 
wheat was only advanced three-tenths, while 
the condition of Spring, which last year was 
92.3, showed only 86.4. The acreage of both 
Spring and Winter was given at 89.8 of last 
year, and indicates a total crop of 397,000,000 
bushels, a shortage of 118,000,000 bushels 
from. last year. ‘This shortage, however, is 
made up by the prospects that we will carry 
over 90,000,000 bushels on July1. There has 
been so much talk for months about the big 
stocks that operators are not scared at them. 
The stocks are mostly in the visible supply, 
the invisible being considered as comparatively 
small, This, operators explained, is a good 
point in favor of the bull side, as they know 
how much wheat there is in the country, and 
will not be hampered by big receipts. 

Corn and oats were depressed by the same 
influences as wheat, and July corn sold be- 
tween 384 and 404c, and closed at 39%c, a 
net loss of only 4¢ for the week. This, in the 
face of the good receipts and the depression 
that prevailed early in the week, was cou- 
sidered as a favorable feature. The ship- 
ments for the week were over 2,000,000 
bushels, but exporters at the close claimed 
that they were unable to make sales except 
at lower prices than the corn cost to lay down 
at the seaboard. There are parties in the 
trade who estimate an increase in the acre- 
age of the six surplus States of 54 per cent., 
and of the entire country at 3 per cent. 
There are others, “however, who believe that 
these figures are too small, but nothing deli- 
nite can be learned until the Government re- 
port comes out in July. Oats, after a good 
depression early advanced from 274 to 29}c 
for July, and closed at 283c, with a net gain 
for the week of $c. Oat traders are mainly 
bearish, basing their opinions on the pros- 
pects of a large crop owing to the increase in 
acreage, which, according to the Government 
figures, is 100.7 as compared with last year, 
indicating a yield of about 752,000,000 bush- 
els, against 661,000,000 bushels last year. 

Clapp & Company’s circular of June 9 
says— 

That cotton crop damage improved 
financial conditions, and a better demand 
from Manchester spinners and speculators, 
are all possible contingencies in the market 
that may advance prices. 

That forced liquidation, supplies in the 
wrong place, bears plenty, bulls tame, and a 
tight money market have reduced prices of 
wheat below cost of production. 

That ships will be taxed to their utmost 
capacity to move our immense visible. 

That the price is near the bottom and 
supplies at the maximum and an advance 
probable. P 

That the United Kingdom has the poorest 
prospect for a crop in 50-years. 

That Europe will likely grow 250,000,000 
bushels less wheat and rye than last year. 

That it’s a coward who will not buy wheat 
at these prices. 

> 
Wool. 
BOSTON. 

Boston, June 10.—The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin says: ’ 

The market this week has been less active 
than at any time this season. Very few buyers 
have been in the market, and these evinced no 
interest, and as a result sales are less than a 
million pounds all told. What sales there have 
been are given at quotations that show the 
murket has again fallen off, and this week we 
again revise quotations upon some wools. Thus, 
Ohio No. 1, that sold last week at 30c bas been 
sold this week at 28c, and Michigan X has come 
down to 24c for good wools. The Kentucky 
wools and wools trom that section ure also 
lower in price. 

The stringency of the money market is an im- 
— factor in the situation. It probably 

eeps the western speculators from buying 
wool from the farmers, and at the same time it 
makes the farmers anxious to sell. This lack of 
interest by the speculators and desire to realize 
by the farmers has brought the prices down in 
the country to an exceptionally low limit, and 
they are not now very far from a free-wool 
basis. There is nodoubt but Boston men would 
be operating more freely in the imterior if the 
money to do it with was ecasily obtainable. 
There is no indication anywhere of a change, 
and every one is wondering when the bottom is 
to be reached, yet act as if they feared the mar- 
ket would go lower before it goes higher. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 





Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 tleece........ 


Ohio and Pennsylvania X.,.... ceccescecees Ba 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX...... .......08- 26a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above..... 26a27 
SRAGRIOE. Biv ccens cccsccccececesecsescocescsse 23024 
Miohigan INO. Leccecccccscccccvccccesccccsese Zia.. 
COMIN TIO. Leccccccvcccecvceccecccesccosess Rass 
COUN ING: Bo cccescccccocecsccegecee esocce SEE 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing...... 22az3 
Kentucky and Ind. t-blood combing...... Zaz 
Missouri }-blood combing.............0.. » Zla.. 


Missouri ¢-blood combing... 
Delaine, Ohio fine............ 
Delaine, Michigan fime............ecceeeeeee 
IN, Dinas 10c00c vececccosoocessoonsecs 
Montana medium 
WYOMING MNE......-cecccreccccccccseccccces 
Wyomiug medium 
Kansas and Nebraska fine.............s000 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.. 
Georgia 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos... . 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mo8...........eeeeeeee 
Texas Spring fine, six to eight mos........ 
Texas Spring medium, six to eight mos... 
i cckddstveesibiesietaebannonwence’ 
Kentticky }-blood clothing...............4. 
Kentucky }-blood clothin 





Seen w ee wee eweneee 





Unwi&shed fine Ohio and Michigan. - 17al8 
Unmerchantable Ohio...........0 +. 20a21 
Unmerchantable Michigan........... - 19a20 

EDS cccccsccccccccccoccscoss 30a36 


Lambs i 
e 


Super Dulled.......cccccecscccccescecsccccees 26236 
Bxtrar pulled........ccccccccccccscccccccsccce 24230 
WeStern SUPCP...c.ccccccccccccccccccccccce 23a30 


California Spring 
California Fall... 
Oregon East 
Oregon fancy. 





Oregon fine Valley... ......cccseeceeceecseeee l7a2l 

Oregon Medium VAalley.....s.eseeseseeescees 23u24 

NN ER rer 27028 

Australian and New Zealand.............. 33a40 

Foreign carpet.... -......sseeeeces Pecccccce 124228 
NEW YORK. 


New York, June 10.—There has been heard 
here and there an expression indicating a desire 
to say something of a more cheerful character, 
but operators have been unable to substantiate 
such condition by anything accomplished in 
the way of increased business or indication of 
desire on the part of buyers to broaden their 
negotiations. In fact, demand is kept keyea 
right down to the circle of the smallest possible 
quantity that can be handled without causing 
stoppage of mills so far as manufacturers are 
concerned, and dealers very generally claim to 
have abandoned al] attempts at buying stock 
pag x they are pretty sure of a quick turnover 
for i 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPAIA, June 10.—The market is un- 
settled and weak, with values of unwashed 
wools lc to 2c lower than | were a week ago, 
and washed fleeces nominally as much lower, 
although the latter are mercly nominal, as no 
new washed wools have yet arrived. e 
Western markets are feeling the effect of the 
bearish attitude of Eastern operators, who 
generally refuse to purchase except at prices 
which, in their Judgment, will discount the an- 
ticipated effect of future tariff changes. The 
ap money stringency in the West hel 
his movement to depress prices. New woo 
are offered at lower rates from nearly all 
voints where new clips are awaiting an outlet. 

anufacturers, as a rule, are buying Only for 
immediate wants; but more wool has changed 
hands in this market during the week, ag a 
oo result of increaging stocks and lower 
prices. 


AWATGH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American 


Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACK 


find that they cannot be 


DESCRIPTION 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either ali a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
yuered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five centa. 

Our arrangements for the watch —— us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. e can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 69 cents each, 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 


In order to pnt THE AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of thé output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subsciiption list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 


pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 


cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub- 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THz AMBRICAN 
FARMKE for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five centa. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousands. We 
produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


OF THE WATCH: 


It need only be wound 


hang upon tho wall in bedroom or parlor. 





Olli 


Ht 


Sinn 











ra thi 


pun! 





and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 





Cotton. 


New Or1FANs, June 13.— Futures steady; 
June, 7.83; July, 7.88: August, 7.86¢8eptember, 
7.89; October, 7.95; November, 8.08; December, 
8.06, and January, 8.21. : 

LIVERPOOL, June 13.—Cotton—American mid- 
dling. 1. m.c., June, 4.27a4.28; June-July, 4 27a 
4.28; July-August, 4.2814.29; August-September, 
4.30, sellers; September-October, 4.31, buyers; 
October-Novem ber, 4.32a4,33; November-Decem- 
ber, 4.33a4.34; December-January, 4.35, sellers; 
January-February, 4.36a4.37. utures closed 
firm at the advance. 

New York, June 13.—Liverpool was active 
and higher, Manchester was strong, the South- 
ern markets were firmer, some unfavorable 
crop reports were received, Ellison’s circular 
was bullish, New York, the South, and Liver- 
900] bought heavily, and prices advanced 20 to 

7 points. The shorts were large buyers. The 
closing was firm. Liverpool advanced 5 to 6 
points and closed firm. In Manchester yarns 
were hardening, but cloths were less active; 
New Orleans advanced 7 to 30 points. Spot 
prices here were 1-l6c higher, at 8c for middling 
uplands. There was an advance of 1.16c to tc at 
six of the Southern markets. The reccipts at 
the ports were 4,955 against 4,512 this day last 
week, and 5,755 last year. Total thus far this 
week, 11,25 against 16,116 thus far last week. 
Total so far this week were: Exports to Great 
Britain, 8,296; France, 1,642; continent, 8,927. 


Grain. 


New YorK, June 13.—No.2 red, store and ele- 
vator, 72; afloat, 72¢a72}; f. o. b., 723a73. Un- 
raded red, 72a73}; No. 1 Northern, T24a73; No. 1 
vard, 79$a80; No. 2 Northern, 70ja70}. Options 
were fairly active and irregular, opening weak 
and declining ja# on foreign selling and local 
realizing, advancing 1f on reports of damage 
to French crops, with decrease in visible sup- 
ply, firmer late cables, better West and free 
covering by shorts; fell tad on local realizing, 
but losing strong, 42% advance for the day. 
September, July, and December most active. 
No. 2 red closed June, 72; July, 734; August, 75$; 
September, 774; October, 78; December, 82%. 
Corn higher, strong fairly active; No. 2, 488; 
elevator, 47}a48}; afloat, ungraded mixed. 45fa 
49; steamer mixed, 454; No. 2 white,51. Options 
were quite and jal higher; light receipts, small 
stocks, and short covering, closing strong; Sep- 
tember and July most active. June, 48; July, 
48}; August, 494; September, 49%. Oats dull, 
firmer; options firmer, quiet; June, 37; ouiy 2 
August, 34; ——— 2. Spot prices, No. 2, 
874a374; No. 2 white, 40; No. 2 Chicago, 384; No. 3, 
304; No. 3 white, 38$a383; mixed Western, 37ta 
30: white do., 40046; white State, 40246. 

BALTIMORE, June 13.— Wheat dull and firmer; 
No. 2 red spot, 70470}; June, 70¢a70t; July, 7lta 
714; August, 724a72t; Septem ber, 744a741; steamer, 
No. 2 red, 654a654; receipts, 36.4089 bushels; ship- 
ments, 32.000 bushels; stock, 814,231 bushels, 
sales, 36,000 bushels. Milling wheat by sample, 
68a71. 

BuFFALo, N, Y., June 13.—Spring wheat dull; 
No.1 hard, no offerings; No. 1 Northern, 67a 
67}. Winter wheat easy; No 2 red, 67+; No. 1 
white, 68. Corn dull, weak; No. 2 yellow, 48; 
No. 2 corn, 41}a42; No. 3,4L. Oats quiet, No. 3 
white, 37; No. 3 white, 36; No. 2 mixed, 38. Rye, 
No. 2, 58 asked. ‘ 

CnuicaGo, June 13.—Just as the talent had con- 
cluded that wheat was ready for another 5c de- 
cline it rose to-day nearly 2c per bushel. The 
poor condition of the French wheat crop, the 
estimate that Italy will have to import 24,000,000 
bushels, and reports from the Northwest that 
hot winds are destroying the previous good 
prospects for Spring wheat, crested a_ bullish 
sentiment which refused to be downed by re- 
ported troubles of Western banks. The market 
at the opening was ja¢ lower than the closin 
figures of yesterday, then advanced lfalj, ease 
off slightly, and closing was about $ higher than 
yesterday. There was rustling and hustling 
among the corn shorts to-day. Opening trades 
were at ta} decline, but a better demand soon 
developed and the price was advanced }. 

Closing cash prices for grain were: No. 2 red 
wheat 654265}; No. 2 corn 393040; No. 2 oats 204; 
No. 2 rye 49-WNo. 2 barley ..; No. 1 flaxseed 104; 
prime timoth} seed 3.55 perewt. Futuresclosed 
as follows: 





Wheat. Corn. Oats, 
June.. -+» 65ta..# Wiad 203 
July... --» 6BOha..$ 40}a.. 29 
BOMGoc cece cescescece 70ja7l 4ita42 26 


Catth 


CaicaGo, June 13.—Cattle—Good natives, 5.85 
a5.75; mediums, 4.75a5.10; others, 404.50; Texans, 


and Live Stock. 


3.35a4.10. Hogs—Mixed and packers, 6.50a6.90; 
prime peavz. and butchers va, 7a7.15; 
light, 7.10a7.30. Sheep—Natlves, 4a6.25; Texans, 
3.75a4.50; Westerns, 4.5004.75; lambs, 3.50a6.75. 

New York, June 14.—No trade of any tm- 
portance. Latest cable from London quotes 
American steers firm at 12jal2 per pound, 
dressed weight, and Aincrican refrigerated beef 
steady at scant 10} per pound. Keceipts— 
Market very dull and prices barely steady. 
Sheep sold at 5.5025.60; lambs at 6.75a7.35. 
Dressed mutton dull at 9210 per pound; dressed 
lambs lower at 8al3. 

CuIcAGo, June 12.—For the week ending 
Saturday, June 10, R. J. Berry & Co., com- 
mission sales stables, Unton stock yards, report 
moderate receipts and prices as $5 lower 
than one week #go, strecters sclling at $75 to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


The outlook for the trade is much brighter 
than it was during the forepart of this week. 
The market is a little improved and closes 


firm. oe 
Provisions. 


Nsw YorRK, June 13.—Lard firm: Western 
steam, 10.20; city, 9a9.25. Butter firmer; State 
dairy, 16a20; do, creamery. 20u20j; Western 
dairy, 14a164; do, creamery, 1620); do, factory, 
18a16; Elgins, 204; imitation creamery, lal7. 
Cheese quiet; State, 7ia8i; do, colored, 74a9t; 
a skims, 8$a9}; part skims, la6; full skims, 


dal. 

Eggs—Moderate demand; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 154; Southwestern, 14}; fresh Western, 
M4tal4}; Western, per case, 3a3.25. Tallow quiet; 
city, 5 asked; country, 553-16; cotton-seed ofl, 
quiet; crude, 40; yellow prime, 44; choice, 50a51, 

ice, dull; domestic, 2ja5¢; Japan, 4fa44. Mo- 
lasses, nominal; New Orleans, 30a38. Peanuts, 
dull. Flaxseed, la7i. 


Baltimore Markets. 


BALTIMORE, June 13.—Corn dull and firmer; 
mixed, spot, 47ta474; June, 4730474; July, 47ta 
474. White corn, by sample, 51; yellow corn by 


sample, 47. Oats — and easy; No. 2 white 
Western, 420424; No. 2 mixed estern, 36236}. 


Rye slow; No. 2, 59; ar Hay steady, 
eo demand; good to choice t mothy, 15.b0ulY 
Jotton quiet; yo 8 Provisions firm; 
mess pork, 21; lard, refined, 124. Butter dull; 
creamery, fancy, 20; do, fair to choice, 18al19; 
do, imitation, 17. ' Eggs steady; 15. 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 
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DISCHARGE YOUR DOCTOR! 
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Or. Carlin’s Universal Receipt Book and 
Family Physician. 
MEMORIAL EDITION, 
derful « dium of practical {nfor 
to every branch of Bocial 





This mn, 
Singer al tat ete atte att ears 
, em eve: y mother and 2 
keeper It a general rules in regard to 
the proper ion of the best manner of pre 
paring the same, what should and should nor be used 
under certain conditions, and aii based on the excellent 
medica) instructions also given, NO FAMILY SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT Ir. 
REDUCE YOUR DOCTOR BILIS. 
is book is so arranged, written and illnstrated 
that it eaves many times its cost tothe haser 
every year. The treatment im the world, within 
the reach of all. The purchaser of Dr. Carlin’s Physt- 
cian invests his moncy at 1000 jper cent. interest, 
if Diseases, List of Medi- 


poy | portion, how to prepare tb 
cinea, em and how 
to admin’ them. 

If your child ie sick, consult it. If are worn out, 
its a "; you want to start a garden, 
it tells you how. If your huehand {s ont of sorts, 
will tell you w' he If you help in your 
onan, is better. If ANYTHING goes 
in your house affairs, Old Doctor Cariin ineweall 


about it, and e ins so you can make no mistake, 
The work is voluminous in all its details, and written 
in such a way, as to bereadily understood by all. An 
case of ordinary sickness is treated, euch 
as are and at 
@mall cost, 
a Univenssy BAzEerACTIeS. - 
that book offers. It isa ma Tacnne 
pay at Lp gooes om the number of 
ze e and qual 4 
Fists itetime in aay famly te bas oralanry care aod 
o t contains vi 
-., full. with ané ‘comptes tndiee. Bo thas 
any requiredinformation can instantly be 


We will send THk AMERICAN FARMER 
and the book, postpaid, for. . . . . $1.00 





$105; 1,100 to 1,300-pound chunks, $85 to $:45; ex- 
ressers, $140 to ; 1,500 to 1,700- pound drafters, 
140 to These prices are for horscs 4:0 5 |! 
years old, well broken and in good flesh. ' 





We will send the book alone, postpaid, for 
GS cents. 
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“THE FENCE CORNER. 


~  Jones—No, I don’t want them bad, 
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Jones— W here’s those eggs I ordered. 
— been waiting for them three or four 


urs. 
Grocer—Well, if you wait that long, 
you can’t want ’em bad. 


but I daresay that’s the way I'll get 
them.— Yankee Blade. 





He Had Been There 





“ Good-by, old man! I’m off for the 
World’s Fair to spend my vacation.” 

“Well, you’re going to a mighty good 
place to spend anything.” 





Rather Rough. 


Little Dick—I’d hate to be Madame 
Fortunetelle’s little boy, wouldn’t you? 

Little Dot—Why? 

Little Dick—His mother is a mind- 
reader.—<Street & Smith’s Good News. 





Farmer Uplands and the Catamount. 





me that—— 





th’ ’lastic in them suspenders is 
powerful strong—Judge. 








Not So Very Strange. 
Milkman—Strange’ thing just hap- 
pened up my way. A woman had been 
ailing for a long time, and yesterday 
they found that she’d had a live bull- 


frog in her stomach. . 
Housekeeper—Did she take milk of 


you?—New York Weekly. 





The Boy’s View. 


Small Boy—I wish you’d stop com- 
ing to see my sister. 

Mr. Dudie—Aw, weally; and why? 

Small Boy—I asked papa to buy me 
a monkey, and he said one monkey in a 
family was enough.—<Street & Smith’s 
Good News. 


An Appropriate Frame. 








Mrs. Henley—William, mother’s pict- 
ure has been standing here, unframed, 
ever since Christmas. Now, you must 
get a frame for it to-day. 





Auctioneer—Now, gents, what am I 
bid for this novelty—“The Caged 
Lion!” The frame forms the cage. 
The picture is damaged, but the frame 
is in good condition. Fifty cents do I 
hear? Sold to the gentleman for 50 
cents | 





Mr. Henley—There you are, 
frame fits the picture as if it had 
made for it; and I got it at a bar- 

gain, too.— Puck. 


Mary. 





Farmer—If I were as lazy as you-I’d 
go hang myself in my barn. 

Tramp—No you wouldn't. 

Farmer— Why wouldn’t I? 





THE DAIRY. 


It has been estimated by Prof. Rob- 
ertson that, from a dairy standpoint, 
with butter fats worth 16 cents a 
pound, in an unmanufactured state, 
solids in the milk other than fats 
are worth two and one-half cents a 
pound. This valuation has been placed 
on them with the basis of casein at four 
and one-half cents, albumen at three 
cents, and sugar at one cent per pound. 


The value of the Guernsey cow for 
the butter dairy is shown by the test 
made of the herd of 21 of this breed of 
cows owned by Mr. Betts, of Pennsylva- 
nia. The cows were milked twice aay? 
making 42 milkings. Of these 42 milk- 
ings 37 gave over five per cent. of actual 
fat, or an equivalent of five and a half 
per cent. of butter made. Thirteen gave 
over six per cent. of actual fat, and seven 
over seven per cent. The lowest fat con- 
tent was 4.60 per cent. The difference 
between the mornings’ and nights’ milk- 
ings was noted, and in all the cows but two 
the nights’ milk was the richer by an aver- 
age of over one per cent. ‘Two of the 
cows gave the richer milk in the morn- 
ing. 

The suggestions has been made that 
the sunflower will make a valuable addi- 
tion to the corn grown for ensilage. 
There is. excellent reason for making a 
trial of this mixture of crops. The prod- 
uct of an acre of sunflowers on good 
land has amounted to seven and a half 
tons of heads, which contain 360 pounds 
of albumenoids, 2,360 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates, and 728 pounds of fat. An 
average acre of corn has only 160 
pounds of fat, and as the fat is of para- 
mount importance in feeding cows for 
butter orrich milk, this crop, it is thought, 
will be of great value to be mixed with 
corn for the purpose of ensilage. The 
Dairy Commissioner of Canada has ex- 
perimented in feeding the sunflower 
heads with remarkably satisfactory re- 
sults, the butter made from it being 
more in quantity and better in flavor 
and quality than that made from corn 
ensilage. The cows appeared to be 
greedily fond of the sunflower heads. 
The leaves also of this plant may be 
gathered as those of corn are by the 
Southern farmers. They are nutritious 
and agreeable to the cows, while the 
stems of the plant make excellent fuel 
for stoves. In the experiment made in 
Canada the sunflowers were grown alone, 
although it has been suggested that they 
may be grown with the corn by adding 
a seed to each hill of the corn, Or 
they may be mixed in the drill if the 
planting is done in this way. 

Among the crops sown in the Spring 
room should be found on every dairy 
farm for an acre of linseed for the bene- 
fit of the calves and colts. Itis sown pre- 
cisely as oats are, but it requires good 
soil. Of the seed, one bushel is sown to 
an acre. The yield is easily 20 bushels. 
Some farmers who have made a practice 
of growing it mix it with oats, adding 
the same quantity of seed and thrashing 
out the grain together; both being ground 
make an excellent mixture, of which a 
pound given at a feed to a Spring calf 
or colt has an excellent effect, by reason 
of the oil and the large amount of nitro- 
genous substance contained in these 
grains. A bran or oatmeal and linseed 
mash is a good thing for the horses who are 
now shedding their Winter coats and are 
putting on their Spring suits. It has a 
good effect on the skin, encouraging the 
insensible perspiration and loosening it, 
and thus acts as food and medicine at 
the same time. We have much to learn 
of the value of dieting our animals in- 
stead of using medicines. Medicine is 
only a remedy for faults in feeding and 
general management, and the man who 
is continually giving drugs to his ani- 
mals convicts himself thereby of neglect 
which leads to certain mischief. The 
science of nutrition and alimentation is 
far more useful to a farmer than to know 
all about the various remedies that are 
used to obviate the results of mistakes 
in feeding. 





The Hour for Milking. 


Epitork AMERICAN Farmer: The 
milking time, both morning and 
evening, should be observed with as 
much punctuality as the feeding. The 
milking should always take place at a 
fixed time, not an hour early one day 
and an hour late the next. The cows 
thus come to recognize the appointed 
time with as much accuracy as a person 
does his own meal time. A good dairy 
cow is a wonderfully delicate and sen- 
sitive creature, and does not like to be 
bothered too soon by the milkers, nor 
left too long waiting for them. The 
milking, besides being commenced at 
certain times, should be carried on in a 
quiet, calm manner, as the cows part 
freely with their milk only when they 
are at peace with themselves and their 
surroundings. Unusual sounds or sights 
should be avoided. They should not 
be roughly treated, or the consequences 
will surely be felt in a diminished sup- 
ply of milk, but not as much in the 
supply of milk as the butter. The 
cow should be made perfectly con- 
tent. Her comfort should be looked 
after, and she should not be kept in a 
state of worry as to her feed, and she 
should be given plenty of drink in 
amounts to suit her appetite. The 
milking should not be done by different 
persons, but always by the same indi- 
vidual. As a gene rule, cows do 
not like strange faces, strange manners, 
and strange hands, Sometimes they 
take a particular dislike to certain peo- 
ple; they will allow one person to 
milk them freely, but not another. In 
such cases the cow must be relegated to 
the sole charge of the particular milkey 
who best suits her temperamefit. In all 
cases, the way to such cows is 





Tramp—Ef you was as lazy as me 


you wouldn’t have no barn. 


b 
chengs ends if making he 


Dairy Equipments.  ~ 
indiy pobichs tn sous cine toa eek ton 
would recommend as the host wheneile for airy 
use, as I am about to buy an outfit, and w 
like to get the best.—B. M. Brockway, New 
York City. PI rGs ' 
To answer this ———o- in a 
satisfactory way it w be necessary to 
know the extent to which our corre 
spondent proposes undertaking this work 
and the line he intends to follow. We 
will suppose that he will have a herd of 
10 cows at least, and that butter mak- 


be best to purchase ea oe 
ably De Laval Baby No. 2.. It will 
separate 800 pounds per hour, and costs 
$125. If he pro to keep a smaller 
number of cows, the deep-setting sys- 
tem would be preferable ; but by using a 
separator the work is less, as there is no 
ice to put up and prepare for use, and 
the separator may be run with a tread- 
mill. In addition, as the milk is ran 


through the se r warm, there is no 
delay, and the skim milk is at once ready 
for feeding. A separator of this kind 


will soon pay for itself, because of the 
much greater quantity of cream obtained 
from the milk. The closest possible 
skimming is done by these separators 
when rightly run and adjusted, and it is 
@ very simple matter to see that they are. 
Our correspondent needs a good, reliable 
thermometer to determine the churning 
temperature. As to churns, best results 
will be obtained with the plain box or 
barrel churn. They are easy to keep 
clean, and the churning is done on cor- 
rect principles. The churns that swing, 
and especially those with paddles ar- 
ranged inside of them, may bring the 
butter quicker, but the texture of the 
butter will not be found to be as firm as 
that made by a churn that brings the 
butter by concussion. The old dash 
churn is on the proper principle, but it 
is a hard matter to wash the butter in 
it. A butter worker is needed also. 
There are many good makes of these on 
the market, and we shall leave the mat- 
ter of a choice with the suggestion that 
it is desirable to have a straight down- 
ward pressure and not a gliding motion, 
as the latter is decidedly injurious to the 
grain of the butter. The style and kind 
of tubs or packages that should be used 
depends almost altogether on the de- 
mands of the trade our inquirer intends 
to supply. For private customers para- 
fined packages are most in favor, while 
for the general trade tubs are mostly 
used.— Epitor AMERICAN FARMER. 





TO EXTERMINATE RATS. 


An Easy and Effective Method of Clear- 
ing the Premises. 





Rats are known to travel from place 
to place. Hence the plague of rats that 
periodically visit neighborhoods in the 
grain-growing sections. There may not 
be known a single rat, and in a week’s 
time the whole farm will seem to swarm 
with an active, hungry, full-grown horde 
bent on destruction. They proceed at 
once to settle themselves if suitable cover 
and sustenance are to their liking and 
bring forth their young in marvelous 
abundance. It will not be long before 
their number will be alarming and their 
voraciousness a terror not to be patiently 
endured. The more moderate means of 
destruction, such as catching in traps, 
deadfalls, and shooting a few now and 
then, were altogether to slow. They in- 
creased more rapidly than the most per- 
sistent rat killer could destroy. When 
rats begin to come it is not worth while 
to hesitate or delay about matters. It 
is well to proceed to most aggressive and 
effective measures to eradicate them. 

In the first place, clear up all piles 
of rails, boards and trash, grain stacks, 
corn bins, corn fodder, manure piles; 
everything and anything that offers 
cover and means of living should be 
cleaned up and overhauled at once be- 
fore the rats settle down to their business 
of housekeeping and organized destruc- 
tion. Begin a most generous treatment 
of the rats by feeding them statedly once 
a day—the evening 1s the better time— 
such warm and attractive rations as may 
be possible. A paste of wheat, or rye 
flour with sugar or molasses. They will 
soon learn to come around for their sup- 
per and will be ready to pitch into the 
dish of food before their generous patron 
is out of sight. Thus educated to eat 
nice suppers in undisturbed satisfaction, 
a dose of arsenic, strychnine, of phospho- 
rus may be introduced as a variety with 
most deadly effect. Either of these 
drugs will kill, but some pains should 
be taken to have them thoroughly re- 
duced to a paste before being introduced 
into the food, since the smallest crystal 
will be readily detected and rejected. 
If the least suspicion is aroused on the 
part of the rats the trick is a failure, 
“as cunning as a rat” is no idle word. 
The man that can circumvent an old rat 
is indeed to be complimented as shrewd. 
If due caution is observed in all the de- 
tails of the above scheme, a place 
can be ridden of rats ip a week. 
All the rats may not be dosed and 
killed, but the disturbance, the destruc- 
tion, the dead rats in the holes and nests 
will prove a warning to all the living 
ones, and they will vamoose the ranch at 
once. 

There is some danger attending this 
wholesale ———s lest cats, dogs and 
even other animals should get at this 
“prepared food,” or that grain and 
feed should be contaminated by the rats 
after partaking of poison. They ma 
eat too much, become sick at the stemac 
and vomit on stock feed. This will 
hardly occur if the drug is reduced to a 


paste. 


The sap of the cow tree, as its name 
implies, resembles milk beth in name 
and taste, and is very wholesome and 
nourishing. The tree grows ¥ Vene- 
zuela, and frequently aflains a hight of 
100 to 125 feet. 
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ing is his object. In that case it would’ after. 





THE GARDEN. 


During this monfiii‘tle garden truck 
needs much attentian. .: 

In transplan 

dirt firmly around theogeota. 

The better the cultivation the better 
will-be the vegetables, grewh. 

If you have notwliendy done so, the 
thinning out of plamts should be looked 


Thin out the grapevines and other 
small fruits which have been set too 
thickly, 

It is not too late to plant a crop of 
sweet potatoes if they are given a suit- 
able location. 

If beans are to follow peas it is time 
to plant them now. Do not let the 
opportunity pass. 

_The soapsuds at hand after wash day 
will do good if used in watering plants 
in the vegetable garden. 

As soon as the early vegetables have 
been cleared from the garden prepare 
for those which come later. 


By placing a mulch around small 
fruit plants it will be of great benefit to 
them, especially to strawberries. 

If it is desired to plant lima beans, it 
is ne that the soil be well pre- 
pared, as they delight in a rich soil. 

In the garden, and among the fruits 
especially, a piece of work done in good 
season will save many times its cost. 
The most important thing in ‘growing 
cabbage is to cultivate frequently, keep- 
ing the soil fine, loose, and mellow. 
Never leave vegetables intended for 
market exposed to the hot sun after they 
are gathered ; put them in a cellar or a 
dark, cool place. 

Now isa very busy time in the garden. 
Just at this season the vegetables are 
well under way, and so are the weeds, if 
the latter are not hoed down. 

If no material is at hand which can 
be used for mulching use grass. The 
mulch prevents the berries from getting 
sanded and spoiled by heavy rains. 


Judicious Summer pruning, or pinch- 
ing out the center of the young growth, 
this month will not only keep the young 
trees in better shape, but will make them 
more fruitful. 


As soon as an early erop in the gar- 
den matures clean it up and plant some- 
thing else in its plaee, . Better have tur- 
nips or buckwheat than to have the 
place grow up in weeds. 

With all kinds of vines it is import- 
ant to give the best part of the culti- 
vation before the vmes make too much 
of a start to run, so as to disturb the 
vines as little as possible. 


Some farmers who have a family gar- 
den do not have time to cultivate the 
ground. This difficulty could have been 
avoided if enough spaee had been left 
between the plants to admit a horse cul- 
tivator. 





A Tomato Trellis. 

If it is desired to secure handsomely 
fruited and fine flavored tomatoes, they 
should be trained up to stakes or trel- 
lises, We give an illustration of a 
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cheaply-constructed trellis, which serves 


44 Z 
is 





its purpose very well, The material 
can be secured at any lumber yard, and 
the longer the strips are the more labor 
saved. Stakes are driven in the ground, 
and to them, parallel with the row of 
tomatoes, are fastened the strips. ‘I'hese 
can be either tacked or tied to the 
stakes, and the longer they are the less 
number it takes to cross a row. The 
hight of the trellis can be left to the 
reader’s choice, as some vines are con- 
siderably larger than others. 


MARKETING BERRIES. 


How One Grower Established a Repu- 
tation With Good Fruit. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: The 
farmer has a reputation to maintain as 
well as other people. Much of the pro- 
duce he markets may be excellent when 
it leaves his hands but very bad when it 
gets in’ the hands of the consumer. 
The latter person lays the whole blame 
on the farmer, and though this may 
happen to be the case once in awhile, it 
is in the great majority of instances the 
fault of others. 

Last year I tried a scheme which was 
advocated by many agricultural papers, 
and especially by THe AMERICAN 
Farmer, of having myname stamped on 
all boxes leaving my, place which were 
filled with berries. or fruit. I had a 
small iron stamp with my name and 
address raised on it, and the impression 
was burned into the wooden boxes and 
crates. I did this moreas an experiment 
than = Er else, andsfrom the results 
achieved I feel perfectly justified in con- 
tinuing to mark the bexes. I shipped 
the fruit and berries to a nsible com- 
mission merchant, and having sent noth- 
ing but good stuff, I was not surprised to 
receive a letter from the commission man 
informing me that the fruit presented the 
best appearance of any ever shipped him, 
and that as a result they were sold at an 
advance of the market price. He re- 
quested me to ship him more. I also 
received several letters from produce 
dealers who had no doubt purchased 
from the commission merchant, who 
were anxious to have me éhip them 
several crates of berries. I have no 
doubt but that the readers of this will 
agtee with mé when I gay that | think 
T have beeh suécessful in thig respect.— 
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Melons for Market. 

Georgia has the reputation of grow- 
ing more melons than any other State 
in the Union. The market for a large 
amount of this extends the whole east- 
ern part of the country, as far as 
Augusta, Me. The melons are planted 

. and ripen before those grown 
farther north, and consequently being 
the first on the market an excellent 
price is secured. 

It is suggested that enterprising farm- 
ers might make a good thing by raising 
muskmelons for market. They are not 
more difficult to grow than corn or pota- 


better than other crops they must be 
planted early. The best soil is a clover 
sod, with well-rotted stable manure put 
on broadcast in the Winter, and about 
a tablespoonful of nitrate of soda in 
each hill. 


A Wonderful Yield of Potatoes. 


I have just finished reading an official 
report of an interesting agricultural 
experiment carried out by a French 
scientist during the crop season of 1892. 
This was his mode of operation: He 
steeped his “seed” cuttings for 24 hours 
in a solution of six pounds of saltpeter, 
six pounds of sulphate of ammonia and 
25 gallons of water. He then allowed 
them to drain a whole day, in order 
that the eye-buds might swell before 
planting. to potatoes treated in this 
manner and planted in the usual way 
he obtained a yield of 42 tons of po- 
tatoes to the acre.—St. Lovis Republic. 








Going to the World's Fair? 

If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. H 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of the 
““World’s Fair Koute.’’ It is the only line 
running Pullman Vestibuled trains with din- 
ing cars between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, etc., which will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 
instamps. Address, E. O. McCormick G. P & 
T. Agt., ‘‘ Worlds Fair Route,’’ 200 West 4th 
Street, Cincinnati O. Be sure your tickets 
read via Cincinnati and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 





A Successful Trial of it in Ohio. 

EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I send you 
this morning a sample of crimson scarlet 
clover, sown late, and in drytime. It is 
now in blossom, and will mature seed in the 
next 10days. It will Winter. I sowed some 
on wheat this Spring, which may bloom late 
in the Fall.—Isaac N. DEARNDOFF, Canal 
Dover, 0., June 10, ’93. 

The sample sent is a fine growth, with 
stalks measuring 21 inches as they lie on 
the rule, with luxuriant foliage and fine 
heads. 

There is no doubt that the crimson 
clover is a valuable addition to our 
forage plants, being adapted to light, 
sandy soils upon which other clovers 
will not flourish. 
will be of the greatest benefit to the 
farmers on the Atlantic seaboard, from 
New Jersey to Florida, and for those 
having similar soils in other portions of 
the country. How far North it will 
flourish is as yet undecided. Some tried 
in southern Michigan last year did 
finely until the severe Winter attacked 
it. Those who tried are sanguihe that it 
will live there through an ordinary Win- 
ter and do well. It is equally good with 
the other clovers for all the purposes 
to which clover is applied—Epiror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 





Florida Oranges. 


The annual meeting of the Florida 
Fruit Exchange took place at Jackson- 
ville June 8, with several hundred fruit- 
growers present. The report of Maj.G. R. 
Fairbanks, of Fernandina, the President, 
showed that the product of oranges in 
Florida had increased from 600,000 
boxes in 1885 to 3,900,000 boxes for the 
season just closed. He estimated that 
the coming crop will be the largest ever 
known in the State. 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
Promptly attended to. 








Established 1866. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR O} 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


Send for 67-Page Pamphist, 





THE APPLE TREE APHIS. 


Letter from the State Entomologist of 
New York. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In- 
quiries are being received from various 
sources of the probable effect upon the 
coming fruit crop from the unusual 
abundance of the aphides the present 
year. A correspondent from central 
New York writes that, although they 
were very abundant on the opening buds, 
the blossoms have put out finely and are 
apparently uninjured. He asks if they 
may still prove injurious to the fruit 
later in the season. 

The aphis may occur so numerously 
on the buds as to blight the fruit, and in 
a season so favorable to their multipli- 
cation as the present, would undoubtedly 
have done so, to a perceptible extent, 
had not a large proportion of those 
hatched from the egg, together with their 
first offspring, produced about 10 days 
thereafter, been killed by the heavy 
rainfall that extended over a large part 
of the Eastern and Middle States just at 
the time when particularly needed for 
this purpose. Should favorable condi- 
tions for aphis increase or exist hereafter, 
the fruit crop may be greatly injured by 
them. When occurring in great 
numbers (new broods are produced at 
intervals of five or six days during the 
Summer), the leaves may be so affected 
by the sap drawn from them by the 
aphides congregated on their lower 
surface and on the foot-stalks as to 
cause them to blacken and fall. It is a 
fact now recognized by our best fruit 
growers, that to the extent the foliage of 
a fruit tree is injured in the same pro- 
portion will the development of the fruit 
be impaired. 

Apple trees in nurseries and in newly 
planted orchards may be killed by an 
unusual abundance of plant lice. All 
fruit growers should recognize the apple 
aphis as an insect which may, does not 
always, but can in seasons favorable to 
it, do great harm. They should also 
know that, as has been learned by the 
study that economic entomologists have 
made in their behalf, there is each 
year a period of a few days during which 
the entire brood may be destroyed, and 
its subsequent multiplication into count- 
less millions and billions prevented. 

The eggs of the apple tree aphis, 
Aphis mali, as scientifically known, are 
deposited in the late Autumn in the 
cracks and crevices of the apple bark 
as small, oval, shining, black bodies, 
where they remain during the Winter 
and hatch out in the Spring, just as the 
buds are swelling. Under the supposi- 
tion that the eggs of all insects would 
be killed by the application of kerosene, 
it has been recommended to spray the 
trees at any time during the Winter; or 
before the hatching of the eggs, with a 
strong kerosene emulsion. Lately, 
however, within the past year, it has 
been found out that there are eggs 
which kerosene will not kill, and that it 
will not destroy the eggs of the apple 
tree aphis. To our great surprise, the 
discovery has been made that the eggs 
of the pear tree psylla may be im- 
mersed in undiluted kerosene without 
injury to them. The time of all others, 
therefore, in which to exterminate the 
apple tree aphis is during the week fol- 
lowing its hatching from the egg. This 
special time can be known by a daily 
examination of the buds just as the 
are swelling, when the aphides, if 
hatched, will be readily seen upon them. 
If found, spray with kerosene emulsion or 
with tobacco water, made by pouring a 
gallon of boiling water on a half pound 
of tobacco. A strong soapsuds may 
prove equally efficient at thie early and 
exposed stage of the insect’s life. 

Asa safeguard against the ynequal 
hatching of the eggs, it would be well 
to give a second spraying a week after 
the first. 

Spraying deferred until after the 
aphides are sheltered by the folding 
over of the leaves would be compara- 
tively ineffectual, as the insecticides 
will only kill those with which it comes 
in contact. 

If orchards are known to be in- 
fested with the “ bud-worm ” of the eye- 
spotted bud-moth, Timetocera ocellana, 
the kerosene emulsion used at this 
time might also kill the half-grown 
caterpillars (having lived through the 
Winter), as they eat into the buds; yet 
it is thought that a Paris green spraying 
would be more effectual for them. As 
against aphis it would have ng eect, it 
being a sucking insect.—J. 4. LInTNER. 
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